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A Riot of Selfishness—Results of the Gougers’ Policy. 


In the minds of many the industrial situation 
in San Francisco today appears to be unique. 
‘They jog their memories in vain to find a par- 
allel. Economic problems appear to be so 
inextricably interwoven with municipal, State 
and, to some extent, national politics of various 
shades of partisanship that ’tis small wonder 
that the superficial observer is of the opinion 
that we are facing an entirely new problem. 

In truth, we are not. 


The fact is, the citizens of San Francisco 
are face to face not with one problem—unique 
in character—but with a series of problems, 
to some extent related, but nevertheless in es- 
sence absolutely distinct. i 

These problems may fairly be grouped thus: 

I'irst—Inflation of values of realty, rents 
and prices of commodities. 

Second—Increases in the wage scales of 
inechanics and laborers. 

Third—A chaotic condition in the munici- 
pal government. 

These problems have arisen during the last 
year. 

None of them, of itself, is unique in the his- 
tory of modern cities, but, it is true, when a 
city has to face all three at one time and the 
manifold conditions arising therefrom, the 
situation is somewhat unusual. 

However, when these matters are calmly 
considered in all their aspects it will be found 
that San Francisco today is suffering from a 
disease, as old as the human race—Intemperate 
Selfishness. 

Selfishness has always been a dominant 
characteristic of Man. In individual cases we 
find its offensiveness suppressed; in others, it 
appears in aggravated and most offensive 
form. It is in rare instances, however, that 
we can recall opportunities given to men to 
indulge their selfish propensities such as have 
heen afforded men of San Francisco within the 
last twelvemonth, and it is doubtful if ever 
men given such opportunities were quicker to 
take advantage of them. 

In this, as in all else where natural laws are 
concerned, Over-Indulgence brought its pen- 
alty, and today nearly half-a-million people— 
just on the verge of recovery from one of the 
greatest calamities of which modern history 
makes record—are suffering acutely because 
of the Riot of Selfishness indulged in by the 
few. , 

When will a halt be called? 

Will it be now, or shall we wait until the 
havoc that is certain to follow a clash of classes 
inflamed by passion is complete? 


The sane man, the patriotic man, the man 
whose intelligence is not clouded by Selfish- 
ness and Passion of inordinate degree, will 
say, unhesitatingly, “Call a halt now!” 

While, as heretofore stated, the three prob- 
lems that confront San Francisco today are 
distinct in their nature, yet events have oc- 
curred that have placed them in such close re- 
lation that they appear to be practically one. 
They are not one, notwithstanding their 
seemingly close relation. ‘The first men- 
tioned (Inflation of values of realty, 
rents and prices of commodities’) is 
related to the second (“Increases in the 
wage scales of mechanics and laborers’’) 
only in this respect: The second followed as 
a natural consequence, and, in the main, was 
merely an application of the law of Self-Pres- 
ervation. 

With the third problem (“Chaotic condition 
of the city government’), and its relation to 
the first two, we shall deal with later. 

* * * 

When the heart of the city of San Francis- 
co was reduced to ashes during those three 
terrible April days a year ago, the hearts of 
the individual citizens who remained with the 
ruins seemed to expand in proportion to the 
extent of the material destruction wrought by 
earthquake and fire. We seemed to be not 
only brothers of misfortune, but brothers of 
blood. The generous deeds done, the individ- 
ual sacrifices of the self-reliant for the bene- 
fit of the weak, the suppression of all pre- 
tense of caste, the seeming unification of all 
classes and a common determination to retrieve 
misfortune and, ’ere the ashes were cool, to 
build a new and grander city, excited the ad- 
miration of the civilized world as the gravity 
and extent of the calamity that had befallen 
us had excited its sympathy and generosity. 

Brotherly Love seemed to be dominant— 
feuds of all degrees seemed to have been cre- 
mated in the ashes of our beloved city—we 
presented a grand illustration to the world of 
unity of thought and action of the most ad- 
mirable character that might be expected to 
be displayed by a Christian people commonly 
afflicted without warning almost unto death. 

Aye, ’twas a grand exhibition of fortitude— 
‘twas a glorious illustration of the fact that 
the Good that lies in the normal man will come 
to the fore and dominate when he faces Misery 
—'twas an example of collective moral and 
physical courage rarely, if ever, witnessed. 

Aye, and, for the time, the demon Selfish- 
ness was a stranger to the community. 


But, alas, those dire days when all men 
seemed brothers soon passed, and the demon 
Selfishness was stalking in our midst. In 
truth, he had only been in hiding, and the 
moment Opportunity presented itself to him 
he was quick to respond and come into the 
open. 

He seemed to dominate every man who 
possessed something his fellow needed, and 
his domination grew in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the needs of the unfortunate. 

It is needless to go into details—we all know 
but too well how quickly the old schedule of 
prices of the necessaries of life was wiped out, 
notwithstanding the feeble pretense made of 
maintaining normal conditions. 

The first man to formally declare, in abso- 
lute good faith, his intention to maintain nor- 
mal prices—and the only prices he could con- 
trol were the prices of his labot—was: the 
Union man. Others made similar declarations; 
but after events have demonstrated the fact 
that the Union man alone acted in good faith 
—all others were merely awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to Gouge, and when opportunity came 
to them a Riot of Gouging resulted. 

When the Gouging was in full swing the 
Union man began to question himself. Had 
he done right in pledging himself not to take 
advantage of the abnormal conditions sudden- 
ly created by the calamity of April? Yes; but 
in doing so he counted on fair play from all 
other elements of the community—especially 
elements that had pretended to believe that 
a Riot of Gouging was to be feared from the 
Union man, and none other. The immutable 
workings of the law of Self-Preservation set- 
tled the question for the working man—he was 
compelled to use the force of his Union to ef- 
fect conditions that would restore, in some 


‘measure, the purchasing power of his dollax, 


the dollar he received in recompense for his 
daily toil. 

The pace of the Gougers had been a swift 
one ’ere the law of Self-Preservation had 
awakened the workingman—the Union man— 
to a realization of the fact that he had been 
tricked—that the “other fellow” had never 
intended to honestly maintain normal condi- 
tions in anything except the wages of the 
workingman. 

The initial efforts of the Union man to re- 
store the purchasing power of his wage dollar 
met with but little opposition, and even most. 
of that offered was feigned. But, whenever 
the workingman was granted a long-denied 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held May 24, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting ap- 
proved. 

CrepENTIALS—Commercial Telegraphers—R. F. 
Close, T. F. Hanley, G. Woods, A. W. Copps. Elec- 
trical Workers, No. 151—J. J. Kenny, W. Reis, vice 
W. A. Biddleman, J. J.:Brady. Waiters, No. 30— 
H. Elbing, vice D. H. Foster. 


Communications—Filed: Resolution from the 
Water Workers’ Union pledging their moral and 
financial assistance to all the unions now on strike. 
From the Social Party, requesting the Council to 
send a delegate to a Calhoun Prosecution League. 
From the Warehouse Workers’ Union, No. 537. of 
Crockett, Cal., with enclosed donation for Laundry 
Workers and Telephone Operators, From Delegate 
Koch, informing the Council that he desires to resign 
from the Label Committee; accepted. From the 
Leather Novelty Workers’ Union, pledging their 
moral and financial support to the unions now on 
strike. From the Musicians’ Union, requesting the 
Council and affiliated unions to co-operate with a 
plan whereby the different bands of music may he 
supplied for: the coming celebration of Labor Day. 
and request all unions who have not already engaged 
music to do so at their earliest convenience by apply- 
ing at the headquarters of the Musicians, 68 Haight 
street; indorsed. From the Sign and Pictorial 
Painters’ Union, with inclosed resolutions request- 
ing that each member pledge himself to enlist the 
sympathy and secure the moral support of at least 
three persons in behalf of the striking Carmen; in- 
dorsed. Referred to Secretary—From the Rammer- 
men’s Union, Local No. 26, in reference to pavers 
employed by the United Railroads Company. Rce- 
ferred to Brewery Workers—From the Brewers’ 
Protective Association, informing Council of their 


* position in the present controversy with their em- 


ployes. Referred to Financial Secretary—From 
Glove Workers’ Union, in reference to delegation. 
From the Street Construction Workers, in refer- 
ence to delegation. Referred to Executive Commit- 
tee—From the A. F. of L., in reference to the A. B. 
Patrick Company, who are on the “We Don’t Pat- 
ronize” list of the American Federation of Labor. 
From Journeymen Tailors’ Union, Local No. 2, re- 
questing the Council to indorse resolution pertain- 
ing to their jurisdiction. 


Reports oF Unions—Brewery Workers—Report 
that their members are now on strike. Musicians— 
Business dull. Delivery Wagon Drivers—Business 
fair. Shoe Clerks—Business good; report that the 
Brockton Shoe Company is still unfair to organized 
labor. Commercial Telegraphers—Report that their 
organization is in a very prosperous condition nu- 
merically ; local contemplates improvements in other 
conditions in the near future. Carmen—Report that 
strike is progressing nicely. Beer Drivers—Mem- 
bers now on strike. Tailors—Business good; union- 
izing many new stores; McMahon, Keyer and Steig- 
ler Bros. still unfair. Laundry Workers—Report 
that they have the situation well in hand, and can 
only report progress. Sailors—Report that busi- 
ness on the city front at the present time is very 
quiet. Stationary Firemen—Members working for 
the United Railroads Company are now on strike 
to enforce wage scale and agreement. Barbers— 
Business fair; have levied an assessment on all 
members for the benefit of those unions now on 
strike; will also impose fine on any member found 
riding on cars. Bottle Caners—Report progress; and 
that the male members of the craft joined their 
union. Stage Employes—Business fair; adopted 
resolutions pledging their moral and financial sup- 
port to those unions now on strike; will place fine 
of $50 on any member found riding on cars. Glove 
Workers—Business good; would request the team 
drivers when purchasing gloves to see that they bear 
the union label. Metal Polishers—Business good; 
members out on strike in the Graham Stove Works in 
Newark, Cal. Leather Novelty Workers—Have 
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pledged moral and financial assistance to the unions 
now on strike; have placed a fine of $25 on members 
for riding on cars. ‘Waiters, No. 30—Business quiet. 
Electrical Workers—Men out on strike in sympathy 
with the Carmen. Retail Clerks—Business dull; do- 
nated $25 to the Laundry Workers. 

Executive Commitree—1—That the Secretary 
communicate with the Eureka Federated Trades and 
Labor Council expressing regret that we cannot as- 
sist them financially at this time on account of the 
Industrial disturbances in the city; concurred in. 
2—That the wage scale and agreement of the Cooks’ 


Union, No. 44, be indorsed as amended, subject to 


the indorsement of the Local Joint Executive Board; 
concurred in. 3—That the request from the Feder- 
ated Water Committee be laid over until we hear 
from our representative; having heard from Dele- 
gate Casey the recommendation was amended that 
the Council contribute $10 to that i to meet the 
present needs; concurred in. 

Orcanizinc Commitree—Will hold their regular 
meetings on the first and third Thursday evenings 
of every month. 

Acpitinc CommitTee—Reported having examined 
the books and accounts of the Financial Secretary 
and Treasurer for the quarter ending April 26th, and 
found them correct. Moved and seconded that the 
report be printed in full in the Lazor Ciarion; car- 
ried. 

SpectaL CoMMITTEES—Federated Water Commit- 
tee—Delegate Casey reported in detail the discus- 
sion in reference to devising ways and means of ‘es- 
tablishing proper water supply for this county. Re- 
port received as progressive. Committee of eleven 
reported on the strike situation; report received «is 
progressive. 

Lazor Day Commitree—Reported progress. 


UnFINISHED Business—The action of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the previous meeting recommend- 
ing the indorsement of the wage scale and agree- 
ment of the Street Construction Workers as amend- 
ed— concurred in. The recommendation of the 
Executive Committee two weeks previous declaring 
intention of levying a boycott on A. Rosa, Marin 
County Milk Producers’ Association, subject to the 
report of Secretary; concurred in. 

Recerpts—Molders, $10; Bookbinders, $6; Web 
Pressmen, $4; Stage Employes, $4; Electrical Work- 
ers, $18; Ice Drivers, $4; Drug Clerks, $4; Coopers, 
$6; Cap Makers, $2; Teamsters, $20; Glass Blowers, 
$6; Bottle Caners, $2; Ladies’ Tailors, $4; Horse- 
shoers, $4; Milkers, $4; Beer Drivers, $8; Commer- 
cial Telegraphers, $11; Mailers, $4; Post Office 
Clerks, $4; Jewelry Workers, $4; Total, $120. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; . stenographer, $20; 
postage, $3; horse and buggy, $18; Daily News, 25c; 
Federated Water Committee, $10; Total, $81.25. 

DONATIONS TO TELEPHONE OPERATORS. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers.......... $100 
Carpenters’ ‘Union, Nov 23) on 4 os.ees dosacc es 500 
Gizgnimaerst-< 4acck cnt anut cae ek 2 
Sailors eeUnionuss cron Negara aaa: 100 
Mires) MGV OUNRER oon. ranicrstee Lene ot et ous 5 
Battenn (MAKES: Grins seers se dak lewrck cohen ok 25 
StagesPimployvesiniss iin ce oe ee 25 
Amalgamated Carpenters ..................... 200 
Bilectsical WWOEkersy << cccccse cist otstne. ee crcl cs 250 
MAUS SPITIV OLS acti cte ries ale cea Scie neh pty outer Oey 25 
Longshore Lumbermen ...................... 100 
Warehouse Workers’, No, 537................. 2 
Material: Teamsters aii. secs ens caneecsees ee eks 50 
Bakers MW MON. sheer accor rele can ee eee ee 25 
Bricklayers Wmionssakinccoas aaeeee cosets alee 350 
Nite DARA ARE otras hace ars koaee .hytiate! poate ns 30 
HFASNEOR Gia che 0 ors Grist va or atte eee oie ee eae 10 
MERC r Be sate Nee eR ne Sis SOONG oe 10 
Stables Pmiploves’ cece cheng wens poe da ee 25 
Sigar Workers 04 coc auenes one avuilveeier ecw 50 
POWElY “WOEKELS! hie is.c.6 os vicewo a ales Oe niescee 2 
Boxmakers and Sawyers ...............0..000- 10 

SE GtAING Ne tates Rec atte ste ences ares. = Pe aes $1,965 


Adjourned at 11:20 p. m. 
Ws. P. McCasz, Secretary. 


. 


White Wash Overskirts 


for 75¢ 


Splendid for outing wear; gored 
and trimmed with straps. See illus- 
tration. Other styles at $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.95, $2.50 to $2.95. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


35c Fruit & Vege- C 
| table Press tore , 25 


| Silvers’ make; a very useful 
article. 


Jelly Glasses at Low Prices 
One-third pint; medium size; 
best tin tops, 23c per dozen. 


One-half pint; holding 9 
ounces, 25 per dozen. 


Sixth Street, near Market. 


WILL & FINCK 


Cutlery, Barber Furniture and 
Supplies, Sporting Goods, Etc. 


Razor and Shears Grinding our Specialty 


Repairing of all kinds 


1686 MARKET STREET 


COR. HAIGHT AND GOUGH 


FRIENDS 


When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 
Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


* : COR. 18 sT. 
2199 Mission Street PHONE MARKET 1217 
No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 


Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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INJUNCTIONS AGAINST THE MOLDERS— 
THE LIMIT. : 


judge A. L. Sanborn entered a decree in the 
United States District Court in Milwaukee last 
week, making permanent the injunction issued last 
September by Judge Quarles against the various 
Molders’ Unions and numerous individuals, even to 
that section which prohibits picketing. Because of 
the importance of the ruling prohibiting all kinds of 
picketing, as a form of conspiracy to injure the plain- 


tiff, the Allis-Chalmers Company, the matter will ex- | 


cite interest in all parts of the country. The de- 


cision is declared by attorneys in that city to be one | 


of the most far-reaching handed down in years. 

fhe decree prohibit sthe Molders from interfer- 
ing with the men employed by the company in any 
manner or from hindering the company’s business. 


Ii enjoins them from compelling any of the com- | 


pauy’s employes to fail or refuse to work, or congre- 


; ; 5 ; | 
gating about the company’s premises or in the neigh- 


horhood for the purpose of inducing the employes to 
quit work or not to enter its service. 
congregating on the sidewalks or streets near the 
plant, or picketing the homes, or boarding houses, or 
interfering with the men in any way on their way 
to and from work. 
go to the homes of the employes for intimidating or 
endeavoring collectively to persuade them to leave 
the service of the company. It absolutely forbids 
the establishment of a boycott, or aiding in any boy- 
cott, and forbids the defendants to attempt to pre- 


It prohibits | 


It orders the strikers not to | 


vent employes from working, by any means whnt- 


ever. 


lhe order prohibits intimidation of the wives of | 
families of the employes of the company or endeavor- | 
ing to secure the discharge of any employe by the | 


company. 


The strikers are also enjoined from at- | 


upting by threats or other means to induce appren- | 


tices to violate their contracts and leave the employ | ,. ia, 5 ‘. 7 > 
o Pas | fine unfinished Worsteds, silk-lined, hand tailored; single and double breasted Sack 


f the company. 

Since the issuance of the temporary injurretion a 
number of strikers and union leaders were cited for 
contempt of court and several were punished. Other 
cases are now pending before the United States 
Court of Appeals. It is not known whether an ap- 
peal will be taken from the decree of Judge Sanborn. 

> 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST” 


lhe concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
lectin boards at headquarters. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 


Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Taylor | 


and Jones, 
Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 
Sekin Van and Storage Company. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago Products. 
Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 
A. B, Patrick, tanners, San’ Francisco. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. | 


Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Harri- 
son streets. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 
Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 
Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O'Farrell 
id Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, Carriage Manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 

tl. Hertzel, barber shop, 16 11th street. 


rownsend street. 


— 


Most any brand or style of underwear, woolen or 
cotton, sold by Summerfield & Haines, 1089-1091 
) * 


Market Street. 
——_—_—_e—____ 


Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco. 


| and domestic materials. 


A Sale for Men 


Kragens entire stock is on sale—it is 
a forced sale and merchandise is being 
sold without the slightest regard ‘to its 
value. Spring goods must be sold now 
rather than wait one month or two 


MEN’S $15.00 SUITS $4.50 


Did you ever hear of a good Suit at $4.50 
or any kind of a Suit at $4.50. The Suits that 
Kragens are offering at $4.50 sold at $15.00 
and some at $17.50. These Suits are made of 
fine Blue Serges, elegant Black Thibets, 
beautiful fancy Worsteds and durable Chev- 
iots ; a full line of sizes and you 4 50 
take your choice of any of them at $ ° 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS $7.65 


Values up to $25.00, Top Coats and other 
kind of Overcoats. All-wool Serge Suits, all- 
wool Thibet Suits, all-wool fancy Worsted 
Suits, either single or double breasted and 
made in the latest style. Suits as fine as a mer- 
chant tailor can turn out at $30.00 and $35.00. 
“ Suits made to sell at $22.50 and $25.00 and 


i me them are yours “ ace $7. 6 5 


HAND TAILORED SUITS $10.95 


Most of them worth $30.00 and some more, amongst which are Prince Alberts in 


* a 


cutaway Suits, made of the finest of cloths, beautiful imported 


These for . Hae $10.95 


TUXEDO AND FULL DRESS SUITS $14.95 


Values up to $50.00. Made by the most noted factories in the country. Made of 
the finest unfinished Worsted, pure silk-lined. A perfect fit guaranteed with every 
suit. Come while they last, even if you do not need a suit for $ 1 4 9 5 


months to come. Yours for ayy Seneseh ae, ESP eee oe Peewee ee rar Fe 
e e 
Juvenile Clothing 
Clothing for the Juveniles and Young Men is to be 
sold without regard to cost or value. 


Corduroy Knee Pants, ages 4 to 14 years that sold 
at $1.00, now 


$1.48 | 
Reefers, very high-grade Russian Blouse Suits, the - 
finest of 2-piece Suits and the finest Sailor Suits, 
made by Ederheimer, Stein & Co., Bamberger Bros., 
and the best makers in America; values up to $12.50; | 
OWN i c.crente dria als Walston Suet arn arid a henna Soe bate $2.95 
‘Boys’ long pants suits worth $15.00 and $17.50, 
hand-tailored and made like father’s, now......$4.95 
Young Men’s Suits of the very best materials. 
These sold under ordinary circumstances at $17.50. 
These will now be thrown out at 


JUST A FEW OF THE MANY HAT BARGAINS 


$1.25 Men’s Pocket Crushers 55c 
$2.50 Men’s Telescope, Brown only 
$2.50 Men’s Split Straw Yacht 


KRAGENS FOR FURNISHINGS 


The following items will give you an idea of the money to be saved during this Sale. 
15c All-Silk Shield Bows 3c 

20c Black Sox, double heel and toe 

50c Suspenders, assorted styles 
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LABOR COUNCIL FINANCES. 


Following is the report of the Financial Secretary 
and the Treasurer of the Labor Council for the 
quarter ending April 26, 1907: 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Receipts. 


Bakers, No. 24 

Bakery Drivers, No. 106 
Bakers, Cracker, No. 125 
Bakers, Pie, No. 274 

Barbers, No. 148 

Blacksmiths, Ship and Machine, No. 168.... 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers, No. 316 
Bookbinders, No. 31 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216 
Boot and Shoe Cutters, No. 339 
Brewery Workmen, N 

Beer Drivers, No. 227 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293 

Broom Makers, No. 58 

Baggage Messengers, No. 10,84 
Barber Shop Porters, No. 10,167 
Bootblacks, No. 

Bottle Caners, No. 

Bartenders, No. 41 

Butchers, No. 115 

Boat Builders, No. 16 
Boxmakers and Sawyers, No. 152 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, No. 85 
Carriage and Wagon Workers, No. 6 
Cigar Makers, No. 228 

Clerks, Shoe, No. 410 

Clerks, Retail, No. 432 

Clerks, Drug, No. 472 

Cap Makers, No. 9 

Coopers, No. 65 

Coopers, Machine, No. 131 
Cemetery Employes, No. 10,364 
Cloak Makers, No. 8 
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Cooks’ Helpers, No. 110 

Cloth Casket Workers, No. 12,348 (Applica- 
tion fee) 

Electrical Workers, No. 151 

Firemen, No. 

Freight Handlers, No. 59 

Garment Workers, No. 131 

Glass Blowers, No. 22 

Glove Workers, No. 17 

Gas Workers, No. 9,840 

Gardeners, No. 12,411 

Hatters, No. 23 

Hackmen, No. 224 

Horseshoers, No, 25 

Ice Drivers and Helpers, No. 519 

Janitors, No. 

Jewelers, No. 

Leather Workers, No. 57 

Laundry Drivers, No. 256 

Ladies’ Tailors 

Machinists, No. 68 

Metal Polishers, No. 

Machine Hands, No. 27 

Molders, No. 164 

Musicians, No. 6 

Milkers, No. 8,861 

Milk Wagon Drivers, No. 226 

Mailers, No. 18 

Marine Cooks’ Association 

Pile Drivers, No. 77 

Pattern Makers 

Photo Engravers, No. 8 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24 

Pressfeeders and Assistants, No. 33 

Pavers, No. 8,805 

Picture Frame Workers, No. 147 

Post Office Clerks, No. 11,991 

Piano and Organ Workers 

Rammermen, No. 9,120 

Retail Delivery Drivers, No. 278 

Steam Laundry Workers, No. 26 

Sailors of the 

Street R. R. Employes, No. 205 

Ship Joiners, No. 21 

‘Stage Employes, No. 16 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers, No. 29 

Steamfitters and Helpers, No. 46 

Sailmakers, No. 11,775 

Ship Drillers, No. 9,037 

Soap Workers, No. 10,385 

Stablemen, No. 8,760 

Sugar Workers, No. 10,519 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers ,No. 10,333 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers, No. 546.. 

Street R. R. Construction Wkrs., 12,226... 

Tanners, No. 9 

Tailors, No. 2 

Travelers’ Goods 
Workers, No. 14 

Typographical, No. 21 

Upholsterers, No. 28 

Undertakers, No. 9,049 

Waiters, No. 30 

Web Pressmen, No. 4...,...,- 
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and Leather Novelty 
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Water Workers, No. 12,306 
Waitresses, No. 48 
Ex. Com. Relief Fund 


Expenditures. 


Business Agent, salary 
Stenographer, salary 
Financial Secretary, salary 
Sergeant-at-Arms, salary 
Rent 

Printing 

Stationery 

Postage and carfare 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Literature 

Federation 

Law and Legislation 
Miscellaneous 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand, Feb. 1, 1907 
Receipts Feb. 1—April 26, 1907 


Total .. 
Expenses Feb. 1—April 26, 1907 


Balance on hand, April 26, 1907 
James J. Kenny, Financial Secretary. 
Books examined and found correct on May 24th, 
1907. 
ANNA M. BurkHARrDT, 
Cuas. T. SCHUPPERT, 
Trustees. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Report of Treasurer for quarter ending April 3oth, 
1907: 
Cash on hand, Feb. Ist, 1907 
Rec. from Fin. Secty. during mo. of Feb.. 
Rec. from Fin. Secty. during mo. of Mar... 
Rec. from Fin. Secty. during mo. of April.. 


Total : 
Paid out by warrant during mo. of Feb... 
Paid out by warrant during mo. of Mar.. 


! Paid out by warrant during mo. of April.. 


Total Cash 
Total Disbursements for quarter 
Cash on hand Apr. 30, 1907 
D. McLennan, Treasurer. 
Books examined and found correct May 24, 1907. 


Anna M. BurKHArndr, 
Cuas. T. ScHUPPERT, 


Trustees. 
ee 

Labor legislation is frightening the employers of 
England, says the Cleveland Citizen, and the Employ- 
ers’ Parliamentary Council has begun an energetic 
campaign to defeat the bills proposed to regilate coal 
mines, a shorter workday for miners, regulating 
sweating industries, providing for representation for 
injured persons at coroners’ inquests on railroad ac- 
cidents and other measures, which are denounced by 
the capitalists as “attempts to have the state interfere 
with private enterprise and the freedom of private 
initiative.” : 

—— — 

After twelve years of labor on the part of those 
interested in the welfare of the women and children 
employed in the textile factories of Massachusetts, 
the famous over-time bill is now a law. It provides 
that women and children shall not be employed in 
textile establishments between the hours of 6 o’clock 
at night and 6 in the morning. 

————— &-__—_—_—_ 

The British Columbia Parliament was prorogued 
on April 25. The Lieutenant-Governor assented to 
all Acts, with the exception of the Immigration Act, 
to which assent was postponed owing to its anti- 
Japanese clauses, which are considered as against 
Imperial interests. 

a a ee 

About 800 men employed at the Larimer (Pa.) 
coke ovens of the United States Steel Corporation, 
struck on April 22d for a 10 per cent increase in 
wages, 

= Se 

More than 1000 men in the iron trades are idle 
in Seattle, Wash., due to the strike of the iron 
molders. The latter demanded an eight-hour day. 


Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


Charles Lyons 
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1432 FILLMORE ST. 731 VAN NESS AVE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


958 BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 


Suits, to order, from $18.00 up 
Overcoats, ‘‘ ‘‘ $18.00 up 


Trousers, ‘“ ‘* $5.00up 
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HUNDRED 
NEW 
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FOR THE STERLING FURNI- 
TURE COMPANY. 


Two more carloads 


of “Welch” Folding 
Beds received. 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD STREET 
Near Sixth—A block and a half from Hales 


OPEN SHOP INFLUENCES. 
ROBERT BURTON BRUCE. 


Open shop advocates are asserting that “skilled la- 
bor is not confined to members of labor unions, and 
that a sufficient supply can always be had outside of 
union ranks.” 

It is our firm conviction, held not in a spirit of 
boast or bravado, but in a sincere belief of true con- 
ception of moral courage, that the public has long 
since realized that no man or men can say dare toa 
true union man and find him unprepared for defant 
arcument. It is his nature as well as his right, and 
one is as true as the other is just. 

If the statistics of the department of commerce 
and labor may be accepted as reliable and truthful, 
they show at least two parts that prove the weakness 
of this open-shop claim. One is, that a remarkable 
majority of those who may rightly be placed in the 
category of skilled workmen are those who belong 
or have belonged to labor unions; the other being the 
statement that if a general demand for skilled work- 
men were to be made under a pressure of sudden 
circumstances by either the government or the manu_ 
facturing capital of the country, relief could only 
come from the membership composing the various 
trade and labor unions. 


There may be no grounds for the inference, but, 
nevertheless, one certainly lies before us in this state- 
ment that were the government to suddenly become 
involved in red-handed war, it would realize that 
every branch of manufacture and industry, which 
it might have need to employ would be seriously un- 
able to render an industrial service that would re- 
lieve or benefit it in such an emergency unless the 
relief would be furnished by the allied trade and 
labor unions. This is, unquestionably, the conclusion 
to be drawn—the only one that can be—from the 
reading between the lines of a department bulletin 
referring to “contingent trade conditions,” since there 
is in it an unmistakable intimation that “manufacture 
is surer of success in obtaining better profit and 
preference when it employs labor which has been 
trained to be depended upon for skill and steadiness 
and is not subject to a condition of employment 
disturbed by assumed and untried skill and qualifica- 
tion, 

“It is a rule in life,” says a manufacturer of at- 
tractive but cheap vehicles, who has become wealthy 
hy disregarding this very course and by violating his 
own precept, “to keep good men in position.” Ad- 
miration for such a philosopher ought to run high, 
and would, but for the well-known fact that the 
changes in his establishment are so constantly occur- 
ring that either good men can not work for the 
wages he pays or that when they really do become 
valuable he closes every door of advancement to 
them and opens his side entrances to the untried 
and incompetent because the latter realize that being 
unskilled and dependent upon their own tongues 
for self-praise or commendation, they must supplicate 
for poor pay to obtain hopeful promise and position. 

Doubt as to which authority to accept does not 
enter between these two forces in opinion. The 
former unquestionably defines the dangerous, detri- 
mental influences of the latter’s open shop in the 
vent of a sudden circumstantial need of truly skilled 
workmen, thereby presenting a fact that ought to be 
onsidered by every careful, thoughtful or thinking 
business man and by every wage earner who would 
enjoy the richness of the fruits of his skill and labor. 
Nor is there any doubt of the other authority being 
a representative of capital profiting by the introduc- 
tion of that class and kind of workmen which have 
not been “trained to be depended upon for skill and 
steadiness” and are a pliant tool of that “condition of 
employment disturbed by assumed and untried skill 
and qualifications.” 

Suppose the government should engage or be 
forced to engage in war; would it not find the tried 
and skilled preferable to the untried and unskilled? 
Upon which could or would or should it depend? 
It is told of General Sherman that he said there was 
“a difference between honesty and hell, for God made 
the army mule, but the devil manufactured the army 
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wagon,” and perhaps the government of today be- 
lieves the old warrior, though very rough, was, 
nevertheless very accurate in drawing the line be- 
tween honesty and reliability as represented by the 
mules and the construction’ placed upon those quali- 
ties by the open shop men. 

There is another view that must not be turned 
from. We have said that employers’ associations 
are among us to remain, but we do not mean by this 
that they are a plant that will eventually cover the 
entire field of labor. We firmly believe that sooner 
or later their growth will be found to be indigenous 
to a soil such as the department of labor points 
out is of neither that class nor kind “dependable,” 
but derived from a condition of “disturbed” employ- 
ment. 5 

However, a suggéstion appears worthy of the ac- 
ceptance and endeavor of every true union man 9) 
that he can strengthen the government’s position 
and weaken that of the open shop by doing better 
work, if possible, for his employer. It is no surren- 
der nor a yielding of either principle or purpose, but 
an effort that will really have the effect of making 
the cause of union labor stronger in general demand. 

SS gS 
LENGTH OF THE LABORER’S LIFE. 


Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of one of the big 
insurance companies, delivered a remarkable address 
on the length of the working or trade life, in which 
he formulated a constructive social policy with re- 
spect to this industrial problem. The social aim in 
industry he-maintained should be the maximum in- 
dustrial efficiency coupled with the longest human 
life. 

The average life of the American workman is not 
what it should be. Fifty years of industrial activity— 
from fifteen to sixty-five—ought not to be impracti- 
cable. There is a net gain to society for every year 
the working-man’s trade-life is lengthened toward the 
maximum. Of the deaths occurring between the ages 
of fifteen and sixty-five, over one-half would be pre- 
ventable if proper governmental control were exer- 
cised. : 

The program put forward by Mr. Hoffman em- 
braces these five points:- (1) Scientific govern- 
mental inquiry into the trade life of persons employed 
in the principal industries, to determine conditions 
affecting longevity, health and efficiency. (2) A 
second commission to investigate as to the physical 
standards which should be pre-requisite to admission 
to a calling. (3) Laws requiring employers to keep 
records of their employes. Because of lack of factory 
records an enormous amount of human experience is 
lost. (4) Factory inspection on a medical basis. 
(5) Compulsory medical examination of everyone 
employed under twenty-one years of age—at the 
outset and annually; excluding those who fall below 


‘the minimum physical requirements.—Ex. 


en 

Without organization labor can not obtain fair 
wages, lacking which discontent and, naturally, dis- 
position to riot—seize upon the property of the better 
favored—wiil prevail. Disorganized, poorly paid, 
underfed and illy clad labor is a national menace, an 
ever present danger. At its wits end to procure the 
necessities of life, it has no time to raise its eyes to 
higher things, no time for the entertainment of en- 
nobling aspirations; no time for anything save the 
nursing of resentment against those who, taking ad- 
vantage of its helpless condition, keep it in subjec- 
tion.— Ex. 

peer Tees 

It is reported that the powers that be have agreed 
that no indictment papers shall be served upon Unit- 
ed States Senator Borah until June 17, when it is 
expected that the Haywood trial will be concluded. 
Should the Haywood trial still be occupying the at- 
tention of the court and jurors, it is understood that 
the serving of the indictment papers on Borah will 
be further postponed. Borah is accused of being 
connected with the Idaho land graft and is the prin- 
cipal prosecutor of the miners, 
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RED FRONT 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


GENTS’ CLOTHING, CAPS, 
HATS, FURNISHING GOODS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Give us a trial, we guarantee satis- 
faction to all. 


238 and 240 Third Street 
ONE PRICE STORE 
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My Reputation 
OF 30 YEARS STANDS BACK 
OF EVERY SUIT I MAKE 


My suits are built on honor. 
Skillful tailors work in my shop. 


Harry Cunningham 


CLASSY TAILOR 
2665 Mission Street ®:sgn, 2nd and 


ATTENTION! 


Brockton Shoe Co. 


1025 FILLMORE ST. 


Keeps open evenings, in violation 
of the early closing regulations of 
THE RETAIL SHOE CLERKS’ ASS’N 
and has been placed on the “We 


Don’t Patronizée” list of the San 
Francisco Labor Council. 


DO NOT PATRONIZE 
DEMAND THIS LABEL 


COUNCIL @ 
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On Your Printing 


if a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 
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HISTORICAL 


We publish herewith an exceedingly interesting 
historical review by Prof. John R. Commons, who 
is now connected with the Wisconsin University, but 
who at one time was an active member of the print- 
ers’ union. It will be seen by the article that Prof. 
Commons claims that trade unions originated in this 
country instead of in England and that it was the 
labor organizations which started and carried out all 
industrial reforms and that they were the pioneers in 
many political reforms: 


Labor Organization and Labor Politics, 1827-37. 

England is considered the home of trade-unionism, 
but the distinction belongs to Philadelphia. Modern 
trade-unionism as an industrial and political force 
began with the coming together of previously exist- 
ing societies from the several trades to form a cen- 
tral body on the representative principle. Working 
by themselves, these isolated societies could accom- 
plish but little in the face of hostile governments 
and employers. Consequently, they inclined to se- 
crecy or to cloak their movements under the garb 
of friendly benefits. But when they formed a rep- 
resentative body, they came out in the open, they 
encouraged each other in the spirit of aggressive- 
ness, they greatly increased their membership, they 
organized the workmen in trades previously unor- 
ganized. This was the real beginning, not only of 
trade-unions, but even of the term “trades union.” 
For the term indicated originally not a union in a 
trade, but a union of trade “societies.” The latter 
was the usual name of the isolated organizations. 
The general public, however, which first came to 
know them and to take alarm when these societies 
joined themselves in a union of trades, transferred 
the name of the representative body to the primary 
body. So that at the present time what was origin- 
ally a trades’ union has sought other names, such 
as Central Labor Union, Trades Council, Trades 
Assembly, or Federation of Labor. 


The first trades’ union in England was that of 
Manchester, organized in 1829, although there seems 
to have been an attempt to organize one in 1824. But 
the first one in-America was the “Mechanics’ Union 
of Trade Associations,” organized in Philadelphia in 
1827, two years earlier. The name came from Man- 
chester, but the thing from Philadelphia. Neither 
union lasted long. The Manchester union lived two 
years, and the Philadelphia union one year. But the 
Manchester union died, and the Philadelphia union 
metamorphosed into politics. Here, again, Philadel- 
phia was the pioneer, for it called into being the first 
labor party. Not only this, but through the Me- 
chanics’ Union Philadelphia started probably the 
first wage-earners’ paper ever published—the Me- 
chanics’ Free Press—antedating, in January, 1828, 
the first similar journal in England by two years. A 
three years’ file of the paper is preserved in per- 
fect condition by the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety. The political movement, begun in Philadel- 
phia, was taken up by New York, Albany and Troy 
in 1829, by Boston in 1830, and by other places in the 
same years. It disapptared altogether in 1831 after 
the older political parties had borrowed its planks 
and captured its leaders. 

But the trades’ union was again inaugurated two 
years later, in 1833, this time with a resolution 
learned from experience to “keep out of politics.” 


“New York now took the lead and organized the 


“General Trades’ Union,” bringing the name from 
England. Baltimore and Philadelphia quickly fol- 
lowed, and in the next four years there were trades’ 
unions in a dozen cities from Boston to Washington, 
and even as far west as Louisville. In New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia these trades’ unions were 
remarkably aggressive and successful, and certainly 
in Philadelphia in 1835 and 1836 there was a larger 
proportion of the population enrolled as members of 
labor organizations than there has been at any time 
in the seventy years that have followed. 

In 1834 these local unions formed a national asso- 
ciation, which they called “The National Trades’ 
Union,” with a constitution and officers. Although 
England also had its so-called national organization 
in 1834 under the stimulus of Robert Owen, this fell 


to pieces in six months, while the National Trades’ 
Union in the United States held three conventions 
with increasing influence in 1834, 1835 and 1836. The 
national union in England covered a few counties; 
the one in America stretched from Boston to Cin- 
cinnati. The American movement was not imported 
from England; it was an indigenous product of 
American conditions; and its leaders were American 
born. Although the daily papers of this time in 
America abound with news of strikes and with edi- 
torials of advice to restless mechanics, yet the re- 
markable national labor organization that backed 
these strikes was barely mentioned, and has been as 
utterly forgotten as the lost tribes of Israel or the 
continent of Atlantis. 

The authentic sources from which to learn of 
these associations are the labor papers; and it is 
fortunate that these have been preserved in unex- 
pected abundance in a few libraries. Out of some 
forty titles the principal ones have been located 
through the search set up by the American Bureau of 
Industrial Research. Aside from the Mechanics’ 
Free Press, already mentioned, the most valued is a 
daily paper—The Man—published for sixteen months 


in 1834 and 1835 under the influence of the trades” 


union of New York. It was found, after six days’ 
excavation by two men in overalls, in the store- 
room of the New York Historical Society. Another 
discovery is the file of the Working Man's Advo- 
cate of 1829-30, the first of the New York labor 
papers, preserved these seventy-five years by the 
Workingmen’s Institute of New Harmony, Indiana. 
The Library of Congress has the National Laborer 
the organ in 1836 of the Philadelphia union and the 
National Trades’ Union. Other libraries, including 
the Oneida Historical Society, the Delaware His- 
torical Society, the Lynn Public, the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, and the New York Public, have scat- 
tering numbers, which, when pieced together, give 
often a fairly complete file. These papers contain 
constitutions and by-laws, official proceedings of the 
local trades-unions, and detailed reports of the na- 
tional conventions more complete even than those 
which the Knights of Labor or the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have published of their proceed- 
ings. It is intended to prepare a union finding list of 
these papers for the use of librarians and_ students, 
and more especially to reprint, both from labor pa- 
pers and employers’ organs, such material as has 
documentary value. In this way it is hoped that 
these forgotten forerunners of American labor or- 
ganization and labor politics will stand forth as they 
actually. were in the storm and stress of that sig- 
nificant period in our history. 


The labor movement of this period has usually 
been treated as a communistic or agrarian agita- 
tion, but this is because our knowledge of it comes 
only from the papers hostile to it or from Robert 
Dale Owen’s Free Enquirer.. Robert Owen had 
founded New Harmony in 1825 with an amount of 
advertising never before or since secured for a radi- 
cal program. When his followers scattered after 
1827, they attached themselves to whatever elements 
dissatisfied with political and industrial conditions 
would give them a hearing. As soon, however, 1s 
the import of their teachings was understood, : the 
mechanics and workingmen withdrew support, and 
limited their movement to the immediate demands 
of legislation or of trade-unions. 


The Mechanics’ Union of Philadelphia sprang 
from an unsuccessful strike of the carpenters for 
a ten-hour day. There the labor party held the bal- 
ance of power in two elections, and all of its candi- 
dates who were indorsed by the Adams and Jackson 
parties were elected. Even the Congressional can- 
didates of the older parties flung out their banners 
as the “true working men’s party,” and appropriated 
the slogan of “6 to 6,” which the workingmen had 
used to indicate their demand for the ten-hour day. 
The labor party disappeared entirely in 1830, and the 
American politician had learned for the first time 
how to split the labor vote. 

In New York the movement of 1829 was much 
more complicated than it was in Philadelphia, more 
radical in its demands, more distinct in its cleav- 
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ages of classes, and attended with greater immediate 
success. It began with a meeting called to protest 
against increased hours~of labor. The meeting 
adopted an agrarian preamble drawn up by a me- 
chanic, Thomas Skidmore, and transporting into 
economics the Declaration of Independence.. They 
resolved that “the Creator has made all equal,” and 
that “in the first formation of government no man 
gives up to others his original right of soil and be- 
comes a smith, a weaver, a builder, or other me- 
chanic or laborer, without receiving a guaranty that 
reasonable toil shall enable him*to live as comfort- 
able as others.” They contemplated a strike, and 
not a political party. Six months later they nomi- 
nated a ticket selected by lot, and adopted another 
agrarian platform, again drawn up by Skidmore, and 
accidentally elected a carpenter to the Legislature. 
Three months later they ousted Skidmore, and took 
up Robert Dale Owen. He persuaded them to re- 
nounce agrarianism and to indorse free education, 
but his free schools were to take the children away 
from their parents, to dress, feed, shelter and teach 
them alike. He would substitute for Skidmore’s 
communism of property a Pestalozzian communism 
of education. On this the party split. Tammany 
{inished the disruption by enacting the mechanics’ 
lien law—the first law of its kind to protect the 
journeyman as well as the contractor. Four work- 
ingmen’s tickets then came into the field. The big- 
vest vote went to Tammany and the smallest to 
Skidmore. Thus Tammany won its first success as 
the “workingman’s friend,” and socialists had their 
prototype in the agrarians. 

Outside Philadelphia and New York the working- 
men’s party included small employers. In Boston its 
platform appealed to “laboring men, mechanics, 
tradesmen, farmers and others standing upon the 
same level.” So in Charleston, Wilmington and else- 
The class division of employer and em- 
ploye was as yet limited to a few localities. Labor 
politics was a part of the general protest of the 
times raised by the “productive classes” against 
“aristocracy.” 


where, 


Four years of inaction followed the disruption. 
| he stage was filled by Jackson and the Bank. When 
the Bank disappeared its place was taken by a host 
of State banks with a flood of paper money. In 1835 
uid 1836 prices and the cost of living rose 50 to 
100 per cent. Wages did not rise in the same pro- 
portion. The inflation came so suddenly that wage- 
carners could not escape to the free lands of the 
frontier, They were caught in a trap. 

They turned to their newly found trades’ unions 
and to their National Trades’ Union, which had held 
its first convention in 1834. They attributed to these 
organizations a permanence and grandeur pathetic 
in view of the collapse three years later, but ex- 
cusable in view of the victories meanwhile. Not 
until thirty years afterward, in a similar inflation of 
the Civil War, did organized labor appear again in 
similar vigor. The Trades’ Union of 1833 was a 
generation ahead of the industrial conditions that 
give organized labor endurance. It was not an 
industrial revolution, as in England, but a financial 
inflation, that provoked the labor movement of 1835. 

The many strikes of 1835-36 are well known. The 
fact that they were systematically supported by ex- 
tensive organizations of labor is not so well known. 
The climax was reached in 1836. Prices continued 
to rise, and the societies continued to strike. Their 
successes were inspiring. The trades’ unions sup- 
ported them with enthusiasm and devotion. Dues 
were increased and donations added to dues, Final- 
ly, the ominous sign of over-organization appeared. 
Jurisdictional struggles began. Blacksmiths pro- 
tested against horseshoers, and hand-loom weavers 
igainst factory weavers. These were not settled 
wher, the panic of 1837 stopped everything, and the 
trades unions disappeared when the wage-earners’ 
mployment ceased. 

The issues that aroused the wafe-earners may be 
learned from the debates in their conventions. The 
rst national convention discussed politics. The con- 
iroversy raged back and forth exactly as it does 
today; and, finally, the convention excluded the 


word “political” from its objects and substituted the 
word “intellectual.” In each convention they dis- 
cussed education, public lands, immigration, child 
labor, female labor, prison labor, lotteries, banking 
and co-operation. 

The results of the labor movement of 1827 to 
1837 can only be suggested. Here were the be- 
ginnings not only of the general organization of 
labor, but also of humanitarian and reform move- 
ments. The industrial revolution was under way, 
but its substantial basis—the railway—was not yet 
a factor. In general, the period was that of the 
sudden and rough awakening of labor as a distinct 
element in American history. For the first time mag- 
azines and newspapers gave space to labor prob- 
lems. Humanitarians began to examine the condi- 
tions of working and living. Politicians put labor 
planks in their platforms. Protectionism framed its 
pauper labor argument, and manufacturers proceeded 
to capitalize the labor movement. Some demands 
were immediately granted, other remotely. Impris- 
onment for debt disappeared before 1835. Free 
schools became general before 1850. Mechanics’ liens 
have spread from New York to all other states. The 
ten-hour day became the standard. Juries began ‘o 
return verdicts of “not guilty” in labor conspiracies. 
The importance of free land as an outlet for labor 
was first realized, and leaders of the homestead agi- 
tation learned their lesson in the predicament of the 
trades’ unions of 1835. Although temporary and 
forgotten, the labor uprising of the thirties had per- 
manent results. 

ees 
CIGAR MAKERS’ FINANCES. 

The Cigarmakers’ Journal for the current month 
contains a financial statement said to be the most 
complete historical resume of the financial transac- 
tions of that union ever issued. 

One of the interesting features of the Cigarmakers’ 
organization is their out-of-work benefit, the cigar- 
makers being one of the few organizations embody- 
ing this feature in their benefit system. The system 
has been in operation for seventeen years, and dur- 
ing that time $1,060,777.11 has been paid to mem- 
bers out of work. Contrary to expectation, the per 
capita assessment necessary to maintain this feature 
is small. The highest cost per member per year 
was $6.43 3/10, in 1896, and the lowest cost per mem- 
ber per year 390% cents, in 1903. The average cost 
per member per year for the seventeen years was 
$2.21. 

The sick benefit paid by the union caused the 
heaviest drain on the treasury. The total sum paid 
out in the twenty-six years this system has been 
maintained was $2,364,172.25. The death or total 
disability benefit in twenty-six years has cost the 
union $1,700,040.16, while the strike benefit reached 
the figure of $1,136,839.58 in twenty-eight years. 

The Cigarmakers’ Union was organized in 1878. 
The table of finances shows that the sum in the 
treasury at the end of the first year was $124.55. The 
present sum in the treasury of the union is $714,- 
506.14, the highest point ever reached in the finances 
of the organization. 

The grand total of benefits of all classes in twenty- 
seven years is $7,313,257.29. The total benefits paid 
in I901 were $467,716.63. 

In addition to the statement of international 
finances, the Journal contains an itemized statement 
from each local union showing the number of mem- 
bers and the amounts collected and the sum at pres- 
ent in the local treasury. Denver Local, No. 129, 
is credited with 419 members; total sum collected, 
$11,300.70, balance on hand January 1, 1907, $3,862.05. 
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Three members of the Victoria (Australia) Gov- 
ernment are to be appointed a committee to inquire 
into Sunday labor in the Railway Department, and 
also deal with the question of a minimum wage 
of 7s. per day and an eight-hour day. 
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Everybody knows Carhartt overalls to be the best 

in the world, and why not buy the best? The price 


same as ever, $1.00. Summerf-ld & Haines, agents, 
1089-1091 Market street. * 
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THE SITUATION IMPROVING. 
The strike situation has improved consider- 


ably during the week from the workers’ stand- 
point. 


As predicted in the last issue of the Lasor 
CiaRIon, the strike of the Brewery Workers 
was settled Monday. The men received a sub- 


stantial advance in wages, and the conditions 


agreed upon are secured by a three-year con- 
tract between the Brewers’ Association and 
the three local unions of Brewery Workmen. 

Notwithstanding the many alarmist rumors 
in circulation, the prospects of an amicable 
settlement of the Iron Trades strike appear to 
have improved considerably within the last few 
days, although no definite announcement of 
details can be made at this time. 

The negotiations for an adjustment of the 
controversy between the Laundry Workers 
and their employers that promised satisfactory 
results early in the week were futile. The laun- 
dry owners made a proposition to the union 
to resume work on a nine-hour schedule and 
for wages that in some instances would be 
lower than were paid when the strike was 
called. The union, of course, rejected this 
proposition, the members, by a unanimous 
vote, declaring for a continuance of the strike 
until the owners made satisfactory conces- 
sions. 

The Telephone Operators are making a re- 
markable showing of steadfastness: Notwith- 
standing the fact that it is a new organization, 
and is fighting one of the greatest corpora- 
tions in the country, there have been no deser- 
tions from the union ranks, and the girls 
appear absolutely confident of a favorakle 
outcome. Important developments in this 


strike are expected to occur within a couple of: 


days. 

The Street Carmen’s strike is progressing to 
the entire satisfaction of the men. The people 
are responding in vast numbers to the request 
of the union to cease patronizing the United 
Railroads until the strike is settled. The 
principal drawback in this respect is the diffi- 
culty the union is experiencing in securing a 
sufficient number of conveyances to transport 
the people who will not ride on Calhoun’s cars. 


Committees of the union are working night 
and day to secure transportation facilities, 
and report substantial progress daily. 

During the week a situation which has been 
anticipated for some time was brought to a 
climax when Calhoun and several of his sub- 
ordinates were indicted by the Grand Jury for 
bribing city officials to secure the trolley fran- 
chise. There no longer exists a vestige of 
doubt in the minds of any one that the United 
Railroads is guilty of having secured the 
trolley franchise by fraud. The officials who 
were parties to this crime have been asked to 
revoke these franchises, but few if any, believe 
that they will do it. 

Calhoun is running about one-third of the 
cars he had in operation before the strike, and 
the service ceases early in the evening. The 
lines are paying but a fraction of the operating 
expenses and may fairly be said to have 
reached the limit of earning capacity under 
existing conditions. 

On Wednesday three prominent members of 
the Carmen’s Union were arrested, charged by 
the United Railroads with having tampered 
with the wires carrying the electric current. 
Those who know the men realize that they 
are victims of an attempt of the corporation 
to excite public resentment against the union, 


and that their acquittal will result as soon as 


they can force a trial in court. 

The unions of the city are contributing 
liberally to the support of the strikers who 
have appealed for financial aid. During the 
week the Street Carmen issued an appeal for 
funds, and the unions are responding to it 
daily in generous fashion. Sufficient funds to 
finance the several strikes in progress will be 
supplied by the local unions, no matter how 
long the contests may last. 

On the whole, the industrial situation is 
quite satisfactory to the union men and women, 
notwithstanding the frantic efforts of the 
“Union-Smashers” to precipitate an “open- 


shop” war. 
= 


A RIOT OF SELFISHNESS—RESULTS OF 
THE GOUGERS’ POLICY. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


wage increase of 10, 15 or 20 per cent, the em- 
ployer immediately increased the price of his 
product 20, 40 or 60 per cent. beyond the 
scale he, through combination, had fixed im- 
mediately after the fire. 

And the public paid the bill. 

And the poor devil of a workingman soon 
found that the purchasing power of his dol- 
lar had shrunken to a point even below tha 


which it had marked when Self Preservation. 


compelled him to demand an increased wage 
rate. 

And when he or his wife offered mild pro- 
test against continued and seemingly unjusti- 
fied increases in the prices of everything they 
purchased, the answer was uniform. 

“We can’t help it; ’tis the fault of the 
unions; they've demanded more wages and we 
had to give ’em what they asked.” 

For a time this progress of the demon Self- 
ishness through the community excited little 


more than spasmodic grumbling—money was 
circulating freely and the rehabilitation fever 
was raging, the fires being fed by insurance 
money. In other words, the people, to a great 
extent, were “eating their heads off.” 

Not every one, however, was blind to the 
real situation. The dealer in money—proverb- 
ially cautious and cold-blooded—was the first 
to foresee the dangers of Inflation, and, foi- 
lowing the instinct and caution of his ‘kind, 
began to tighten the strings on his money- 
bags—not at once, but all too soon to enable 
those who were oblivious of the trend of events 
to “get in out of the wet.” 


When it finally dawned on Money Bags’ reg- 
ular customers that their usual security for 
loans could not obtain for them a nickel, the 
wailing began, and, as though actuated by 
common instinct, they angrily cried: 

“°Tis the fault of the damned unions; 
they’re responsible for this. They must be 
wiped out!” 

*Twas not long ago that this cry was first 
heard, and, in truth, it was not loud enough 
to arrest general attention; but it was heard 
by the old-time “Union-Smashers,” and ‘twas 
balm unto their soured and shriveled souls; 
and they chuckled, one to the other, “Our op- 
portunity will soon be ripe!” 

By sheer coincidence—with absolutely no 
co-operation among the organizations directiy 
concerned—several groups of workingmen and 
women during the last two months determined 
to attempt to secure long-denied improvements 
in their working conditions—shorter hours 
and increased wages. The employers—al- 
though each and all had and was enjoying his 
share of the Inflation plum—declined to grant 
the conditions asked by the workers. 

One result of this action is familiar to all— 
the Laundry Workers, nearly 2000 in num- 
ber, are on strike; a similar number of Street 
Carmen are on strike; 200 or more Electri- 
cians, Firemen, and Car Workers are involved 
with the Street Carmen; several thousand 
members of the Iron Trades are on strike, and 
about 500 Telephone Operators are on strike. 

And the orthodox “Union-Smasher”’ cries: 
“The time is ripe! We'll get ’em now!” 

Parenthetically, as it were, it might be well 
to observe right here, Mr. “Union-Smasher,” 
that you'll not “get ’em now,” nor any other 
time in San Francisco while they are governed 
by sane judgment, cool and able leaders and 
loyalty to trade-union principles and them- 


selves. 
* * * 


The Gougers of San Francisco were bound 
together by a common interest to maintain the 
gentle art of Gouging. There were “Union- 
Smashers” among them, but so long as gold 
continued to flow into their coffers in streams 
that satisfied even their cupidity, their solici- 
tude for the “independent workman,” the 
“principles of liberty,” etc., was dormant. 
There was one exception, however, and that 
was Patrick Calhoun, President of the United 
Railroads. This man’s greed for gold is as 
insatiable as is his lust for power. - He and his 
associates profited enormously by the calamity 
of April, 1906, and the means by which they 
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wrenched riches from chaos are now a sub- 
ject of inquiry in our criminal courts. When 
his over-worked employes asked for relief last 
August he, by his arrogant attitude, precipi- 
tated a strike, with the result that a board of 
arbitration granted the Street Carmen a modi- 
cum of the relief they had asked. It is a no- 
torious fact that Calhoun then swore ven- 
evance on Labor Unionism, and his action in 
practically forcing the street-car strike that 
now prevails made him the leader around 
which the “Union-Smashers” of this city were 
quick to rally. Men who have not heretofore 
been noted as opponents of Labor Unionism 
have not only not hesitated to approve of Cal- 
jioun’s course in the street-car strike, but have 
exerted their influence to the utmost to pre- 
vent the Public Prosecutor and the Grand Jury 
irom bringing Calhoun before the bar of jus- 
tice to answer charges of having debauched 
the legislative body of this city to gain his 
trolley franchise. These same men have place‘! 
every obstacle possible in the way of the pup- 
lic-spirited citizens who have been earnestly 
striving to re-establish industrial peace. The 
“Union-Smashers” have not only refused to 
co-operate with the peace-makers, but they 
iave, when the latter persisted in their work, 
openly and emphatically expressed their per- 
sonal disapproval of those engaged in this 
audable work, even to the extent of straining 
social and business relations to the breaking 
oint. 

A literary bureau is at work, backed with 
lenty of money, and, through an advertising 
agency, is furnishing anti-union matter to 
every publication in San: Francisco the edi- 
torial columns of which can be purchased to 
“champion” the cause of the “Union-Smash- 
ers.” 

The Citizens’ Alliance of unwholesome 
memory has been rejuvenated, and the im- 
ported disturbers of industrial peace are once 
nore in clover. 

The Gougers, in tones that are fair counter- 
feits of the laments of injured innocents, are 
vowing vengeance on the “rabid labor unions,” 
and working themselves into a fine frenzy of 
indignation against the workers. 

“Confidence must be restored! 

“Disorder must be suppressed ! 

“We must have men in power who can and 
will control the situation and _ re-establish 
peace !”” 

Fine words, truly. But they deceive none 
who have observed the trend of things. 

Who destroyed confidence—if it be true 
that confidence in the city has been destroyed? 
It is idle to deny that the calamity of April, 
1906, made foreign capital timid of seeking 
investment here, but this factor is not of great 
moment compared with the havoc wrought 
by the Gougers. The Riot of Selfishness in- 
dulged in by the Gougers during the last 
twelvemonth has reached a point where the 
participants begin to realize that they have 
“killed the goose that laid the golden egg,” 
and now, in vain hope of maintaining their 
gouging policy, they have turned like hungry 
wolves on the labor unions—“Smash the 
inions, and then we can reduce wages at will; 


our profits must not suffer until the wages of 
the workers have reached the mere subsist- 
ence point.” - 


Pat. Calhoun, the arch “Union-Smasher,” 
the Gougers believe, has pointed out a swift 
and certain method of suppressing labor 
unionism under the guise of suppressing dis- 
order. His armed thugs, acting under in- 
structions, shed the blood of citizens at the 
first opportunity, and immediately the sup- 
porters of Calhoun among the “safe, sane and 
conservative business men” of the community 
implored the Governor of the State to send 
troops to the city. Failing in that, they have 
ever since been intriguing to capture the 
Police Department of this city, and it is even 
charged that disorder has been deliberately 
fostered by the “Union-Smashers” in order 
to either wrest control of the police from the 
existing authorities, or induce the Governor 
to establish martial law here. 

Is it regard for law and order that has 
prompted these men to ask for troops and 
to demand an administration of the Police De- 
partment such as disgraced San Francisco in 
1901? 

No! 

Their real purpose is to club and force the 
workers into submission. They really believe, 
these men whose souls are dominated by the 
demon of Selfishness, that the club of the po- 
liceman and the bayonet of the soldier, and, 
if necessary the bullets of both, can wipe out 
Labor Unionism in San Francisco. 

Folly—blind folly ! 

Labor Unionism is founded on Right and 
Justice, and while men mad with lust for gold 
may succeed in prostituting the powers of 
government in an attempt to destroy Labor 
Unionism, in the end it is they who will suffer 
most, for they will certainly destroy beyond 
hope of restoration for a decade to come the 
very element they pretend to most desire to 
conserve—Confidence in San _ Francisco’s 
future. 

Better bury the demons of Selfishness and 
Hate, men, before they turn on you and devour 
you. 

> -- 

Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of one of the 
big insurance companies, delivered a remarkable ad- 
dress on the length of the working or trade life, in 
which he formulated a constructive social policy 
with respect to this industrial problem. The social 
aim in industry, he maintained, should be the max- 


imum industrial efficiency coupled with longest hu- 
man life. 


The program put forward by Mr. Hoffman em- 


braces these five points: (1) Scientific govern- 
mental inquiry into the trade life of persons ein- 
ployed in the principal industries, to determine con- 
ditions affecting longevity, health and efficiency. 
(2) A second commission to investigate as to physi- 
cal standards which should be prerequisite to ad- 
mission to a calling. (3) Laws requiring employers 
to keep records of their employes. Because of lack 
of factory records an enormous human experience is 
lost. (4) Factory inspection on a medical basis. 
(5) Compulsory medical examination of every one 
employed under twenty-one years of age—at the 
outset and annually; excluding those who fall below 
the minimum physical requirements. 
ee Eee 

The Brockton Shoe Company is on the “We 

Don’t Patronize” list. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Last Sunday’s meeting of the Typographical Union 
was well attended and enthusiastic. In addition 
to the installation of officers for the current term 
and a large volume of routine business, several mat- 
ters of importance received attention. Retiring Sec- 
retary White submitted a financial statement of the 
past year showing receipts from all sources amount- 
ing to $64,026.46. Among the chief items of dis- 
bursement, aside from the relief funds, is the amount 
contributed toward the eight-hour-day struggle in the 
East. On account of conditions following the disas- 
ter no strike assessments were collected in this city 
from April 18 to November 19 last year. Beginning 
with the latter date, up to May 21 this year, a period 
of six months, the assessments of the members of 
S. F. Typographical Union, collected and forwarded to 
headquarters at Indianapolis, amounted to $16,012.31, 
a fraction over $2000 a month. These assessments 
are still being collected and will continue until all 
of the men originally involved in the great struggle 
are again steadily employed on the eight-hour basis. 
The report of the Executive Committee, submitted to 
the meeting, contained a review of the present indus- 
trial turmoil in this city and presented the suggestion 
of levying an additional assessment on the earnings 
of members for the purpose of rendering financial 
assistance to the many men and women now on strike 
in San Francisco. . The committee’s proposition con- 
tained a referendum provision, but, after discussion, 
the meeting decided to settle the matter for itself, 
and with only one dissenting vote an additional 1° 
per cent was ordered collected on the present month’s 
earnings of members, excluding all earnings of less 
than $15 a week. This assessment, under ordinary 
conditions, would approximate $750 to $800. Owing 
to the general business depression the total amount 
of the earnings of members will be somewhat reduced 
for the current month and the assessment thus pro- 
vided will correspondingly diminish. The assessment 
will undoubtedly continue from month to month if 
conditions do not improve. 

Following the installation of officers, the President, 
on behalf of the special committee appointed «a 
month ago to arrange for suitable recognition of the 
services of the retiring officers, made the presenta- 
tion addresses to Messrs. White, Bonnington and 
Kelly. Mr. White was presented with a magnificent 
solid gold watch, suitably inscribed. Mr. Bonnington 
was also presented with a gold watch and Mr. Kelly 
was given a set each of solid silver tea and table 
spoons. Each recipient was also handed a letter in 
which the Union, through its committee, assured 
them of its appreciation of their services. The event 
was unusual in the history of the organization, but 
the enthusiasm with which the members present 
indorsed the action of the committee left no doubt 
in the mind of any one present that the entire Union 
is sincere in its appreciation of the services rendered 
by its retiring officials. A 

A fine of $100 was ordered placed on any member 
found riding on the street cars during the present 
strike, 

There will be a joint meeting next Tuesday eve- 
ning, at 8 o’clock, at Typographical Union headquar- 
ters, of the Labor Day committees of the various 
unions affiliated with the Allied Printing Trades 
Council. It is hoped that a full attendance will be 
had in order that the necessary preliminary work of 
arranging for the parade may be proceeded with. 

John Writter, aged 39, died on Saturday, May 25, 
at his home, 1058 Devisadero street. Mr. Writter 
had been a sufferer from tuberculosis for a long time 
and more than'a year ago he went to the Union 
Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs in the hope 
that his health would be benefitted. He returned to 
this city in February last and since that time his con- 
dition grew rapidly worse, culmjnating in his death 
as above noted. The funerai services were held 
Tuesday last from the undertaking parlors of Charles 
H. J. Truman and were under the auspices of No. 21. 
Interment was at Cypress Lawn Cemetery. Mr. Writ- 
ter leaves a widow and two small children. 
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THE STORY ‘OF A LABOR LEADER. 
BY REV, CHARLES STELZLE. 


Raised in the Middle West, where he learned the 
painter's trade, the man of whom I speak developed 
into a leader ‘among his craftsmen because of his 
superior intelligence. He perfected the organization 
of his union until it became a model among the labor 
unions of the city, and then he began to improve 
the condition of other working men in town, form- 
ing a central labor union, of which he naturally be- 
came the President. Seeing the need of a labor 
organ, he put into it about $1,500 which he had ac- 
cumulated as a mechanic during fifteen years of hard 
labor, and thus it happened that when I met him, 
he was the editor of the local labor paper, President 
of the local trades assembly, a Vice-President of the 
State Federation of Labor, and an Organizer for his 
national federation. 


In many respects his story was a typical one. And 
because it was typical it told of experiences which 
are not always familiar to the man who knows all 
about labor leaders because he has “read about them 
in newspapers and in some magazines.” 

The physician had ordered him to take a rest. He 
looked as if he needed one. With sunken cheeks and 
hollow eyes he sat before me in the little room in my 
hotel, telling with tremendous earnestness something 
of the things he had passed through. 

“My wife said to me last night, “Papa, you worry 
too much about these labor matters.’ ‘But,’ I replied: 
‘I can’t help it. I can’t stand by and see the boys 


‘downed. ”” 


Somehow to most men the average labor leader 
is a man who is more familiar with the saloon than 
the home. And yet the labor leader is very much 
like other men, with the same heartaches and—the 
same temptations. 

“The boys nominated me for Mayor two years 
ago,” he continued.” “There were five candidates in 
the field. One of the candidates offered me five 
hundred dollars to get out of the race. The candi- 
date of the leading party in town came to me one 
day accompanied by three of his workers, with the 
proposition that they would nominate me as a cahdi- 
date to serve on the Board of Public Service, and 
that the machine would elect me, provided that I 
decilned to run for Mayor.” 

“‘The Mayor is simply a figureheld, anyway,’ they 
told me. ‘If you were to serve 01 the Board of Public 
Service, you could give the laboring men something 
definite, because you will be in a position to help 
disburse the finances of the city.’ 

“Ts that so?’ I answered. ‘Why don’t you give 
us the figurehead job, then, and keep the Board of 
Public Service yourself?’ O, they are a foxy lot!” 

Producing a receipt for goods sold to the city, 
he said: 

“In our city no office-holder is permitted, accord- 
ing to law, to sell anything to the municipality. There 
is the name of one of the leading officials in town, 
indicating that he was paid for material which came 
out of ‘his store. 

“Talk about the enforcement of law, we working 
men are not afraid of the enforcement of the law. 
We'd like to see it enforced. If that should happen, I 
tell you there’d be some loud squealing by some of 
the most respectable citizens of this city. 

“Several of the unions over at the mill entered into 
a contract with the bosses which was to be in opera- 
tion for two years. The contract has still six 
months to run. About a week ago the men were 
told that they would have to accept a reduction of 
eighteen per cent, or the mills would be shut down. 
If the men had violated the contract, every news- 
paper in the country would have printed it. As it 
was, the matter was not even mentioned. 

“Tomorrow night we are to have an election at 
the primaries. The.men who are selected will have 
the disposal of a big contract for school books. The 
Book Company has placed money enough in 
town to elect all of their men. I was approached 
last night in behalf of the men who are owned by the 
company, but I turned down their proposition so 
hard they did not know themselves. 

“They tell about the 'awlessness of the working 


men in this part of the country. There is lawless- 
ness, of course; I don’t deny that. But I have had 
a standing offer of fifteen dollars reward for the 
conviction ‘of any lawbreaker around here who bears 
an American: name. I still hold my money. The 
convicted men are all foreigners. The people ex- 
pected men like John Mitchell to control a crowd: 
that even the militia cannot handle. There isn’t.a 
labor leader in the country who can manage these 
foreigners. Most of them are a pretty rocky lot, 
anyway. They come over here and live like brutes, 
on small wages, setting the standard for the Ameri- 
can working man, They don’t suffer any particular 
hardships, because they are accustomed to such 
things. Just as soon as they earn five hundred dol- 
lars they could go back home and live like kings. 
They pay a dollar a week for lodging, and sleep five 
in a room. When they work double shift, the night 
men come in and occupy the beds just vacated bw the 
day men, so that the beds are always in use. I know 
of a small house near the railroad track—and it is 
a type of a good many in town—into which they have 
crowded twenty-three men, every one a foreigner.” 


Then followed a story of the grossest immorality 
indulged in by the laborers in these boarding houses 
as a part of the “privileges” which come to them in 
payment of even so small a sum as one dollar a 
week. The horror of it all was positively shocking. 
It did not seem possible that these things could be 
true in his beautiful little American city. 


“Some of these fellows live in box cars owned by 
the railroad company. They are placing twelve men 
in each car, and pay them forty-eight cents a day 
less than they are paying other laborers. Then they 
boast of their philanthropy because they are not 
charging the men anything for the use of the cars! 
As a matter of fact, they are receiving nearly six 
dollars a day for the use of their old box cars, which 
can be of no further service to them.” 

I was shown some photographs of half a dozen of 
the cars in question, bearing out the story as it was 
told by the labor editor. The sanitary conditions had 
become so vile that the city authorities were com- 
pelled to clear out the entire enterprise. 

The account of the failure of a cotton speculator 
had appeared in a morning paper. Turning to the 
picture of the operator, the labor man went on: 

“That’s the sort of thing that makes a fellow hot. 
A chap like this will boost cotton so high that fac- 
tories all over the country are compelled to shut 
down, throwing thousands of people out of work. 
It’s the poor people who have to pay the taxes and 
the high prices every time. Look at the shipbuild- 
ing trust! That matter and others like it have been 
talked about so much in the newspapers that the 
average working man has come to believe that all 
business is a trick, of which he is the victim.. Some- 
body must pay the dividends for these inflated enter- 
prises, and who pays them if the workingman 
doesn’t? Anyway, he isn’t getting all that is coming 
to him, and he knows it. It’s no wonder that there 
are so many Socialists and Anarchists.” 

“QO, no, I am not a Socialist,” in answer to my 
question. “The Socialists are a sorry lot in this 
town. One of them—my former partner in the 
paper—did me out of $1,300. No, they’re no good; 
some of their principles may be all right, but I have 
never yet met a Socialist who begins to measure up 
to them.” 

“What do I think about unions being incorpor- 
ated? Let me tell you what happened in one of the 
big shops in town. You probably know something 
about the Employers’ Association, 
which promises to keep the bosses posted on all the 
affairs of the union. One of their representatives 
approached the Secretary of a union which I organ- 
ized recently, and offered him fifty dollars a month 
in addition to his regular wages to become a spy 
for the concern. But he didn’t know his man. The 
Secretary knocked the fellow down, although he 
probably succeeded in buying somebody else. It is 
the policy of their agents in the shop to oppose the 
organization of the labor union; but, failing in this, 
they are instructed to become very enthusiastic in 
the affairs of the union, trying to have themselves 


Special Notice 


to Union Men! . 


The Scotch Plaid Tailors 


1639 FILLMORE ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1054 WASHINGTON ST. 


OAKLAND 


Are the only tailors 
on the Pacific Coast 
who use the Union 
Label on suits made- 
to-order with the au- 
thority of the United 
Garment Workers of 
America. 


THE SCOTCH PLAID TAILORS 


Get Your Trunk 


or Traveling Suitcase 


Down town and Save 20% 


All Trunks and Leather 
Suitcases at 20% discount 
from regular prices. 


GALLIVAN 


The Down Town Men’s Store 
3&5 GRANT AVE., Just off Market 


HOUSTON 
2%In. 


FINEST QUALITY. PERFECTION OF FINISH ° 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY. FULLY SHRUNK 


MADEIN ALL DESIRABLE SHAPES 
IDEBROS. MANFRS, 
PAUL B. HAY 


PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 
1798 M“ALLISTER ST.,S.F. 


LABOR CLARION. 


clected to office, so that they may serve on the Exec- 
utive Committee. It would be an easy matter to have 
these spies lead some of the men into doing some- 
ihing which is contrary to the law, with the result 
that the entire union would be held responsible for 
the outrage, and, as happened in the Taff Vale case, 
in England, the treasury of the union would be de- 
pleted as the result of a suit for damages. If the 
anions should become incorporated, it would be very 
easy for this corporation to smash practically every 
jabor organization in the country. On its face, the 
proposition is a fair one. It would be all right if 
everybody else were all right. But it would be a 
leath blow to trade unions under present condi- 
uions, 

“When an outrage is committed during a strike, 
jor instance, it is usually the work of an individual— 
sometimes in the union, but generally outside of it— 
who is acting on his own responsibility. The labor 
unions of this country as a whole are not lawless, 
ind they do not deliberately plan the slugging and 
the destruction of property which is usually attrib- 
uted to them. Some union men rejoice when the 
-trikebreaker is laid out or when the property of an 
‘unfair’ boss is destroyed; but that is because it is 
human nature to enjoy seeing your opponent get 
the worst of the situation. I have known some 
hosses who have become jubilant when the unions 
‘got it in the neck.’ I tell you, none of us are just 
what we ought to be, and the devil has a pretty good 
grip on most of us. 

“It is no snap to be in the labor movement, A 
man gets it from both sides. I have found in run- 
ning a labor paper that nearly every other man has 
a ‘hammer’—he is a ‘knocker.’ Just as soon as some 
other fellow gets half an inch higher than he is, he 
has it in for him and for the editor, and then there 
is trouble. Working men are the most ungrateful 
lot of fellows that you ever worked for. They have 
never supported my paper, and I have always stood 
by them. It has been supported by the ‘single ads’ of 
the business men. But I’m going to sell the paper, 
and go back to my trade, where I can at least make 
a living.” 

- 


LABOR UNION SPIES CUTTING PRICES. 


There isn’t anything new in the story that detec- 
tive agencies claim to be able to keep employers in- 
formed of everything that goes on in the supposedly 
secret meetings of labor organizations, and it may be 
that to some extent the claims are justified. But it 
is interesting to know that these agencies are com- 
peting at so lively a rate for the “labor business” that 
charges for the services are being reduced to very 
low figures. 


SCALE FOR “SPOTTING.” 

The scale of priceg for “spotting” and “tipping off” 
in the industrial field has undoubtedly been consider- 
ably influenced by the fact that employers’ associa- 
tions have multiplied very rapidly of late. The 
detective agencies make contracts with the associa- 
tions of employers which provide that each member 
ef an association is to be furnished information reg- 
ularly at a comparatively small sum. At least this is 
the way one of the well known agencies in New 
York put the matter before those whose “business”— 
and dollars—it seeks. 

A letter sent by this agency to the secretary of an 
employers’ association whose members are engaged 
in a certain line of trade in this city has 
fallen into the hands of the editor of this 
paper. It is an _ interesting communication 
and evidences considerable skill on the part of 
the writer. Trades unionists may care to see just 
how the detective agencies secure their clientele 
among the employers of labor. They may also care 
to make an investigation to ascertain whether the 
agency can do what it promises its patrons. 

“Many large employers are today individually en- 
gaging detectives, but only during a part of the year,” 
says the letter. “The cost of this work as it is now 
undertaken is prohibitive to all but the very largest 
employers, the minimum price being $6 a day and 
expenses for every operator the detective agency 
put on the work.” 

The writer of the letter, who asserts that he has 


“devoted a good deal of thought to‘the labor prob- 
lem during the last few years,” goes on to say: 

“I have learned positively from the investigations 
I have been making for a long time that more strikes 
and labor disturbances are anticipated during this 
year of 1907 than there have been during any prev- 
ious year, I therefore have created a special depart- 
ment in my business for the purpose of enabling 
every employer of labor, whether large or small, to 
obtain absolute and reliable information in advance, 


for the entire year, of what the various labor unions 


are doing, or anticipate doing in the near future. 
ONLY A DOLLAR A WEEK. 

“My plan, in brief, is to put as many expert detec- 
tives as necessary into each labor union, who will 
devote their time to ascertaining conditions and what 
is actually being done or is anticipated, thereby enab- 
ling me to give a detailed report as often as may be 
required to each individual member of your associa- 
tion, and to keep you constantly advised as to what 
is going on. The cost of this work will be divided 
up among all the members of your association, and 
will amount to about $1 a week for each member, 
providing your membership is thirty or over.” 

Just think of it! A cut from $6 a day and expenses 
to $1 a week! Competition will certainly ruin the 


labor end of the detective business if something isn’t 


done to stop it. If these honest sons of toil are not 
brought together they will soon be working for star- 
vation wages. The only thing that will save the in- 
dustry is a union. 

A DETECTIVE’S UNION. 

There’s a job for the organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor. A union of labor detectives is 
a crying need of the times. The noble calling must 
be saved. . 

With a well organized union, affiliated with the 
general labor movement, only members of the Detec- 
tives’ Union would be permitted to work in, on, un- 
der and around labor meetings. And this would be 
a safe way of protecting the detectives’ employers. 
No flimflammer could work off a story of what hap- 
pened at a union meeting. If he didn’t have a card 
showing that he could gain admission to the meet- 
ing no one would believe him. 

There is no doubt that a great deal that is done 
behind closed doors by the trades unions reaches the 
ears of those who have no right to know, but very 
little harm comes from this, because the unions are 
not conspiracies and they don’t do anything for 
which they need to blush. On the other hand, their 
business is their own, and they might just as well 
keep it to themselves. 

There is one possibility in this cutting of prices by 
the detective agencies which might be employed for 
the benefit of unionism. Some members of labor 
unions are so careless or lazy that they rarely attend 
the meetings of their organizations, and consequently 
are often out of touch with affairs. Now for a small 
sum of $1 a week each of these fellows who prefers 
to spend his evenings elsewhere than at union meet- 
ings may be kept thoroughly informed of all that 
takes place. 


11&1S SEVENTH ST. 
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CLOTHING CO. 
Clothiers—Furnishers— Hatters 


2558 MISSION STREET 


f= Photo Studio 
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M. BAUM, TAILOR 


935 VALENCIA STREET, Near Dist 
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| Continental Building 
and Loan Assn. 


MARKET AND CHURCH STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In Business for 18 Years 


Capital Subscribed, $15,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in and 
Reserve,. . 


. 2,481,317.50 
5% Paid on Ordinary Deposits 
6% Paid on Term Deposits 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President, 

JAMES McCULLOUGH, 1st Vice-President. 
JOSEPH G. CRAWFORD,M. D., 2d Vice-Pres. 
GAVIN McNAB, Attorney, 

WILLIAM CORBIN, Sec’y & Gen’l Mgr. 


Call or Write at Any Time Always 
Glad to Answer Questions 


TELEPHONE MARKET 3306. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


LABOR UNIONS TEND TO LESSEN 
STRIKES. 


Will labor ever learn to organize and strike after- 
instead of striking first and organizing 
afterward? 

A mob of men with union cards, on which the 
ink is still wet, is no more a Union than a pile of 
bricks is a house. 

Good union men can’t be made “while you wait.” 
Military men say that it takes three years to make 
a soldier. 

When Oliver Cromwell set out to lick King 
Charles, he took a body of men and drilled them until 
no army on earth could defeat them. Then he went 
on a strike against King Charles, and the King lost 
the strike and his head to boot. 

When “Mad Anthony” Wayne set out to whip the 
Indians in Western Pennsylvania, he took a body of 
men out into the forest and kept them there for six 
months. When he had them rougher than hem- 
lock and keener than wild cats, he led them against 
the Indians and swept them off the map. 


FISTS DON’T WIN STRIKES. 


The day has gone by when a strike can be won 
by a crowd and a half dozen fists in the air. Num- 
bers won’t help you win a strike any more than 
putting on a half dozen pairs of breeches will help 
you win a foot race. 

What can you expect of a union that can’t get 
over twenty members to a business meeting? 

What can you expect of a union when five or six 
members who understand unionism don’t care enough 
about it to explain it to the others, and when the 
others don’t care enough about it to listen? 

What can you expect of a union when the rank 
and file sit in the wagon and expect the officers to 
pull them up the hill of prosperity? 

Unionism is a big subject. We have been study- 
ing it for about twenty years and we don’t know it 
all yet. But one fact we are sure of is this: the cure 
for weak unionism is strong unionism, 

PRACTICALLY ALL UNORGANIZED. 

In every case during the present year, in Chicago 
and Colorado especially, the men who went on strike 
were practically unorganized men. They were Ital- 
ians, Huns and Poles, who knew little or nothing of 
unionism until after their strike began. 

The wages of the meat packers and of the Colo- 
rado miners were forced down to a point of chattel 
slavery. The trades-unions organizers sprang to help 
them. 

It was non-unionism that brought the Chicago and 
Colorado workers down to less than seven dollars 
per week. Don’t forget that; and it was unionism 
that tried to pull them up. Don’t forget that! 

If the crude mass of untrained laborers, weighted 
down by rascally politicians and a horde of scabs 
can not be lifted up to the level of nionism, do not 
blame the heroic few who tried to do the job. 

A strike would always be the last resort. It is 
as necessary to have in reserve as a revolver in the 
Philippines; but it is always a gun that shoots at 
both ends. 

PREPARING FOR TROUBLE. 


If a body of wage workers is being unfairly treat- 
ed, it should begin to prepare for a strike. It should 
close up its ranks and begin to hold educational 
meetings. It should raise dues and pile up a strike 
fund. It should retain, when it seems necessary, 
the best lawyers in the city, in industrial battles 
lawyers are like cannon; you cannot fight without 
them, and the bigger guns you have the better. It 
should get ready and then wait for the best time. 
What union can hope to be successful with an army 
of unemployed waiting outside the gate? 

There is no better motto for a labor union than the 
motto of the Roman general, Fabius: “Do not strike 


till the proper time comes, and when it does come, 
strike hard.” 

During the past year the unions in New York city 
have almost wrecked themselves by ordering a series 
of half-baked strikes. 

The man who led the labor parade in New York, 
two years ago, was afterward convicted of extor- 


tion, and the man who led the parade last year is 
being tried for the same offense. 

_ How can a trades-union hope to'win public sym- 
pathy when it flounders into a strike with tainted 
leaders and an empty treasury? This is the straight 
question which the labor press must keep before the 
unions. : 
WHAT IS AN IDEAL UNION? 

The ideal union is the one that secures the highest 
wages and the shortest day by the fewest strikes. 

A leader who keeps his union always on the fir- 
ing line is a wrecker. His aim is sure to be either 
glory or boodle, and not the welfare of the union. 

Our great work is to build up the unions. When 
a union is so strong that it commands the respect 
of the politicians and the newspapers and the gen- 
eral public, it will command the respest of its em- 
ployers. 

We all need to have an idea of what a union 
should be. As long as thousands of men are un- 
willing to pay more thar $6 per year to their 


unions, they may expect it to be a cheap and shoddy | 


affair. 

A trades-union is not a raffle where you put up 19 
cents and expect to get a gold watch. It is a busiress 
organization that gives back value for all that you 
put in. 

Everything worth while takes time and money. 
You cannot educate the masses by saying, “Hurrah, 
boys.” To unionize the working people is, as Car- 
lyle said, “the greatest task in the world.” 

—— —@&___—_ 
A SCAB IS NOT A HERO. 


Prof. Geo. E. Gardner, one of the law faculty at 
Harvard University, in an address before the Portia 
Club, recently, told the woman lawyers~ what he 
thought of the scabs in these direct words: 

“To-day we question if a man has the right to 
work at such prices as he will, if the well-being of 
a considerable number of his fellow men is to be 
interfered with and possibly harmed. The law of 
to-morrow is not the law of to-day, and it may be 
that the time will come when the ‘scab’ who inter- 
feres in the breaking of a strike will not be called a 
hero. If, in taking his brother’s job, he is conscious 
of injuring his brother, I fail to see the heroism. 
It may depend upon your idea of heroism whether 
yo ucall him a hero or not. I call him a poltroon.” 

A 
Carhartt overalls and working clothes can be 


found at Summerfield & Haines,’ 1089-1091 Market. * | 


Main Office . 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
14644 MARKET STREET 
A. G. KING, Manager 
Buy the WHITE—Three Machines in One 
LOCK STITCH, HEMSTITCH, CHAIN STITCH 


JOE FASS, THE UNION TAILOR 


All work made on premises. A Specialty 
<r 
Making Clothes to Your Individual Taste 


2977 MISSION STREET, Near 26th Street 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


Union Florist 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices. 
Orders Promptly Attended To. 


3017 Sixteenth St. Branch: 2517 Mission St. 
Near Mission St. 


Phone Market 171 


DR. JUILLY’S SANITARIUM 


General Hospital Trained Nurses 
Rates, $12.50 to $35.00 a week. 
No mental or contagious cases taken. 


CORNER HOWARD AND 2ist STREETS 


Telephone Temporary 1517 Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A. G. CLEMENT 


MERCHANT AND UNIFORM TAILOR 


Graduate at 
JOHN J. MITCHELL CUTTING SCHOOT, 
of New York City 


48 EAST STREET, Corner Mission—-Rooms 5 and 6 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St. 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., hear Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


| We have resumed business in the block where we were before the fire, and will be pleased to have | 
We will carry a complete line of Tools and Builders’ Hardware. 


our old customers look us up. 


Open Saturday evenings till 10 p. m. H 


READY FOR BUSINESS 


WRIGHT HARDWARE COMPANY | 


77 THIRD STREET 


Opposite old location 


WHAT MADE ME FAMOUS 
MY $25.00 SUITS Maée-to-order 


Note I Use the Label 


UNIS RES 


“) NATE LEVY 


SUITS MADE TO YOUR ORDER FROM $25 UP 


1020 Fillmore Street 


Near Golden Gate Avenue 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ Office, 68 Haight St. 

The regular meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held on May 28, President C. Cassasa in the chair. 

E. H. Leonard on transfer from Local No. 210, 
was admitted to full membership. 

Admitted on transfer—G. W. Graham of Local No. 
303, Lansing, Mich., and R. A. Truant of Local No. 
283, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Application received from E. A. Victors and laid 
over one week. 

C. G, Simmermann of Local No. 12 and J. A. 
Proffit of Local No. 411 resigned through withdrawal 
of transfer cards. 

Re-instated to Membership, E. Steffens. 

Communications received—From Carmen’s Union 
in reference to members riding on the street cars, re- 
ferred to the special meeting of the Union, June 5th. 

The attention of the members is called to the fact 
that Sec. 23 of the Price List refers only to theatres 
where an orchestra is employed regularly. Otherwise 
musicians employed to play in front of a theatre must 
be paid according to Sec. 96. 

Death benefit assessments Nos. 3 and 4 were levied 
for the deaths of L. von der Mehden Sr. and George 
\Coppitz. 

Members take notice, that a special meeting of the 
Union has been called for Wednesday Afternoon, 
June 5th, at 1:30 o’clock, at Eagles’ Hall, 1695 Mar- 
ket street, opposite Gough street, for the purpose of 
fixing a fine on members caught riding on the street 
cars during the strike. 

The temporary headquarters and Secretaries’ offices 
will be at 135 Gough street, between Page and Oak, 
“Lily Hall,” during the rebuild'ng and alteration of 
the headquarters at 68 Haight street. 

The former Secretary of the Portland local, F. E. 
Neuberger, has deposited his transfer card with us 
and will probably locate here permanently. He is 
stopping with his folks over in Oakland. Mr. Neu- 
berger was very prominent as a relief worker in 


Portland immediately after the earthquake and fire. © 


A number of our members who drifted into Portland 
were well taken care of, and have only words of 
warmest praise for the gentleman. He brought an- 
other old warhorse in the business with him, Mr. 
John Kreyer, who was a well known musician here in 
the early days. He is suffering with rheumatism and 
was 1ecommended to try our climate for a cure. No 
doubt the older musicians will remember him. 
-_——__— @ -———_ - 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 

The next regular meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, No. 18, will take place at the residence of Mrs. 
J. J. Neely, 159 Eighth avenue, Richmond District, 
on Monday, June Io, at 2 p. m. 

Mary A. Barron, Secretary. 
eS 

In all previous financial panics the captains of 
industry immediately proceeded to cut wages. Why 
is the same procedure not attempted now? Has not 
the firm resolve of labor to resist wage reductions at 
all hazards had some influence in the matter? 

It has been a special plea, put forth in equal force 
by those whose minds are given entirely to the 
direction of “charity,” as well as by greedy charla- 
tans, that the people should be satisfied rather with 
“half a loaf,” which they urge is better than none. 
This has been sophistically pressed home in the past 
upon the minds of the working people. So far as it 
applies to the impoverished beggar it may be all 
right, but it is an* economic fallacy to preach that 
doctrine to those who work, for, in truth, the policy 
of half a loaf being better than none for them simply 
fixes the practice of paying them half, and even a 
constantly diminishing portion of a loaf, instead of 
the whole to which they are entitled as the result of 
their labor. 

“(QQ —- 

A recent report shows that co-operative farming 
is making great headway in Germany. At the close 
of 1905 no less than 17,612 co-operative farming as- 
sociations were in full swing with*a membership of 
over one million farmers. 
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THE HYMN OF LABOR. 
God said, I am tired of Kings! 
I suffer them no more; . 
Up to my ear the morning bring: 
The outrage of the poor; 


Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel—his name is Freedom— 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 


I will divide my goods, : 
Call in the wretch and slave; 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have. 


I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great; 

Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a State. 


And ye shall succor men: 

’Tis nobleness to serve: 

Help them who rannot help again; 
Beware from right to swerve. 


I break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave; 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth 
As wind and wandering wave. 


I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow; 

As much as he is and doeth, 
So much he shall bestow. 


But laying hands on another 
To coin his labor and sweat, 
He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years of debt. 


Today unbind the captive, 
So only are ye unbound: 
Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound! 


Pay ransom to the owner 

And fill the bag to the brim 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


My will fulfilled shall be, 

For in. daylight or in dark; 

My thunderbolt has eyes to see, 

His way home to the mark. 
me a SS 


UNIONS NOT COMPOSED OF FOOLS. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal in saying that the 
position of the labor organizations in reference to 
the Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone case is “illogical and 
absurd” has entirely overlooked the real and vital 
point in issue, says the Columbia (S. C.) Daily 
Record.. “It is not true that ‘they appear to believe 
that to charge Moyer and Haywood with murder is 
to attack labor;’ it is not true that ‘they overlook 
the fact that the men named are not arrested on a 
charge of being laboring men, but of being partici- 
pants in the assassination of former Governor Steun- 
enberg, of Idaho.’ The labor unions are not com- 
posed of such fools as The Courier-Journal would 
have us believe. Indeed, as regards the matter under 
consideration, they have shown themselves to be 
wiser than the astute editor of that paper; for the 
point of their protest, which The Courier-Journal 
failed to observe, is not that President Roosevelt 
attacked labor in the persons of Moyer and Hay- 
wood, but that he prejudiced their case, virtually pro- 
nounced them guilty before they have had a chance 
to be heard, which things he had no business to do. 
That, and that only, it seems to us, is the reason 
of their protest. And they are right, and should be 
commended for fighting for a principle that ought 
to be upheld by us all. We are satisfied that the 
union people, when making their protest, had no 
intention of condoning the crime of any one, laboring 
man or millionaire. And to insinuate that they did 
this is doing them a great injustice. 

——_—_—__ &_-- -— 

During the last twelve months there was an in- 
crease of 355,718 members added to the rolls of 
trade unions in Germany. 


—Emerson. 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS 


NEWMAN’S ea 


MEN AND WoMEN 2200-2212 Mission St. 


The Big Installment House 


Cor. I8th and Mission—Cash or Credit 
TAFFETA SILK SUIT FOR $352 


Princess Suit of 
best quality taf- 
feta silk that 
will not crack; 
blue ground and 
light polka dot 
or plain colors. 
The yoke is 
composed of 
dainty all-over 
lace, with cuffs 
to match; 
sleeves are %% 
length. 

The skirt is 
cut very fulland 
pleated, giving 
it a graceful 
drape. The 
style is new and 
popular. 


Newman’s price 


$35.00 
Cash or Credit. 


A LITTLE DOWN-AND A LITTLE EACH WEEK 


J. H. WILEY 
The Furniture Man 


Norent, Good Furniture for little money. 


659-661 FOURTEETH STREET 
Phone Market 4322 Near Market and Church. 


Select Meeting 
R oom SEATS 50 PEOPLE 


Private Entrance 


SUITABLE FOR 
UNION HEADQUARTERS 
APPLY AT 


THE LOCAL wanes 
200 Twelfth Street, Cor. Howard 


= 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’. Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 
Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, 
502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Bootblacks—i1st and 4th Sundays, 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Secy., 


Broadway and 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers-—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’'s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

eg tet Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—1lst and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D, J. Grace. 33 Brighton 
street, Station L, 

Cemetery Employes— ist 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m..at 

ters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
en ae and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

4th Fridays, Labor 


Glove Workers—Meet. 2d and 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, McNam- 

ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez 


Council 


and 


1517A Golden Gate ave., meet 


headquar- 


Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 
Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 


ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. . 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O'Day, Secy., 577 
. Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 


Temple, 316 14th. 
Metal EO AHore “Reet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 


Eagles’ 


Barbrack, 


Howard. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Nevevepet Mailers — F., Barbrack. Secy,. 1741 
erkeley, 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


Blake street, 


LABOR CLARION. 


Pile Drivers. Briggs. and Structural_ Iron Workers — 
Headquarters, ission. Street Bulkhead; meet 
Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 
Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 

quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—list Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters dnd Helpers—Meet ist and 34d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
ree ge Fakes Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. . 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers ahd Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 

p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 


22d and 
Folsom. 
Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 
Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Council 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet 1st and 8d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
H. L. White, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West Park St. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 


sion. 
Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 


meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Scott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—-Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 335 Noe st. 


— 
INJUNCTIONS. 

Some labor’ papers and many daily papers have 
erroneously stated that the Boston injunction re- 
straining the union teamsters from paying the fare 
of non-unionists out of town or otherwise financial- 
ly assisting them is the first one of its kind ever is- 
sued against labor. Practically the same injunction 
was issued against us, says the Cigar Makers’ Jour- 
nal, in the cigarmakers’ strike in Binghamton, N. Y., 
in 1890-91, and there is no question as to a similar in- 
junction issued against the International Union in 
the New York strike in 1900. In that strike the in- 
junction prevented or was aimed to prevent the 
unions from directly or indirectly financially as- 
sisting non-unionists or from feeding or offering to 
feed or pay the fare, rent, board or in any way as- 
sist those whom the company wanted to or thought 
they could engage to take the strikers’ places. 

—_—___ —__-@. —.- —--- 

In compliance with the law passed by the last 
Legislature of Idaho, all men employed in under- 
ground work, in the central district of the State at 
least, have been notified by the companies operating 
in those camps that hereafter eight hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. The companies operating in 
the Elk City, Pierce City, American River, Buffalo 
Hump and other districts near Lewiston, have all 
signified their intention of complying with this law 
and working men but eight hours daily. The men 
are allowed time to get necessary tools. 

> 

So great is the rush of Australians to get back 
from South Africa that it is necessary to secure a 
steamer passage six weeks ahead. 

> 

For union-made clothing, up-to-date patterns and 
lowest price, see Summerfield & Haines, 1089-1091 
Market Street. = 


Union Made Pants 
$2 to $5 


with a guarantee—a new 
pair free if they don’t wear 


Wallenstein and Frost 


Van Ness and 


Golden Gate Aves. 


EUGENE McCOY Cranmer McCOY 


& NESBITT) 


First-Class Fancy Staple Groceries 


My prices are within everybody’s reach, Everything guaran 
teed, Money back if goods are not satisfactory, 
EUGENE McCOY, 2423 MISSION 

Telephone Market 771, Near Twentieth Street 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 


NEW YORK, 
American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) 
Benziger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-MelIntosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, (W.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (M.> 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (2£.> 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (w~ 
Forum, (Q.) 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletic Review, (M.) ; 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson’s Magazine, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World. 
Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 


Boston, Mass. 
Black Cat, (M.) Green Bag, (M.) 
Modern Priscilla, (M.) Donahoe’s Mag., (B.) 
Columbiad, (M.) Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Red Book. 


Rand-McNally’s Books. 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

Men and Women, (M.) 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday Evening Post, (W.) 

Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist, (W.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M.) 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 

Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman's Home Companion, (M.) 
Farm and Fireside, (S. M.) 


| *Abbreviations used—M, monthly; W, weekly; 
Q, quarterly; S M, semi-monthly. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


Seige 
.@TRADES|PNION : 
7 a. 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Acme Printing Co., 1515 Pine. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art .Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. : 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 51 Third. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen's Journal, 44-46 Hast. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travis Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 

Glissman Press, Inc., 188 Steiner. 

Golden Gate Press, The, 643 Golden Gate ave. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Erie. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Guedet, L. F., 181 Falcon Ave. 

Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 


LABOR CLARION. 


15 


Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 
Terry Printing Co., 2488 Mission. 
Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 

Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O'Farrell. 
Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


Bolton & Strong, 1620 Fifteenth. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. : 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 
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NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. “Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 


above. 
——————@_____——_- 

When Mr. Taft first arrived in the Philippines he 
went to its summer capital, Benguest. He had been 
seriously ill, and Secretary Root cabled him asking 
how he stood the voyage. Mr. Taft answered: 
“Stood it fine. Rode horse yesterday to altitude of 


GREATER AFFLICTIONS THAN MILITAR- 
ISM. 

If those who are opposed to the horrors of war 
and who are to present a petition for the reduction 
of armies and armament to the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, would confine their efforts and attention to the 
abolition of the horrors in the industrial conditions 
of America, their efforts would be more humanely 
applied; for while war is to be deplored, we may as 
well bear in mind that the soldiers who go to the 
front are able-bodied men and for the most part, 
are willing and anxious. to fight for the glory they 
imagine it might bring them if they live and the 
patriotic sentiment that will live after them . 

‘But in the industrial pursuit it is sadly different, 
and the destruction of life is appalling; frequently 
the victims are children of tender age and men who 
leave families with no patriotic inspiration to sus- 
tain them against these tragedies. 

There are far more people killed on the railways 
and in the factories than ever were or ever will be 
slain in battle and this fact is more to be lamented 
and deplored when it is contemplated that the 
cause of accidents can be largely prevented by 
mechanical devices which are not provided on 
account of the expense that would be entailed in 
installing and maintaining them—Wood Worker. 

—————_@______—_- 

The raise of wages given by the companies of Bro- 
ken Hill, Australia, to the miners has since been off- 
set by landlords raising rent. 

———-_@____——__ 
The man who wants a good pair of union-made 


pants can find them at Summerfield & Haines, 108- 
togt Market Street. * 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 


—LAWYER— 


Rooms 1106-1111, Chronicle Building 
Telephone Temporary 3895 


FACE to FACE 


Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 19 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. fan 

Menahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 587 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MecNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

pL at Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Polychrome Company, 214 Hyde. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. : 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 

Starkweather, Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 

Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 
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5000 feet. Air like Adirondacks. Taft.’ The next 
day he received this cablegram: “How’s the horse? 
Root.” 


McCormick Sells Hats 


Columbia Hat 
Works «<> 


2358 Mission Street 
Phone Market 2445 
Between 19th and 20th 


1593 Haight Street 


Phone Park 560 
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De Wolf Hopper had a slight cold one night, and 

in a curtain speech referred to it in this fashion: 

“I went to my doctor,” he declared, “and the doctor 

said I had been eating too much nitrogenous food, 

and must stop it and eat farinaceous food. Since 

then I haven’t been able to eat at all, for I don't 

know what either word means.” 
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Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco. 
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Hats of All Kinds Renovated 
Panamas Especially 
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for Ladies—new styles, 
Union Stamp on every 
pair, at the 
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“Shield of Quality” Shoe House 


508 VALENCIA STREET, at Sixteenth 
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Pat Rooney on Trouble. 


Pat Rooney, a Cleveland lineman, is much averse 
to admitting ignorance of any branch of telephone 
work. 

He started as a full-fledged lineman “on a bluff,” 
to use his own expression. 

“Sure,” he afterward remarked, “phwats the sinse 
of a Jad startin as a groundsman fur $1.75 a day whin 
by only gettin’ a pair of spurs and lookin’ rale tough 
he kin be after gittin’ $2.85? Niver mind about the 
climbin’ business; ye can larn that as ye go along. 
To use wan of the Cleveland Telephone Companie’s 
mottos, “There’s a difference.’ Look at me brother 
Dinny in New York. There was the gossoon for ye. 
I'll be blissed if he didn’t start out as a Frinch in- 
structor for some big bug family. Begorry, he 
didn’t know as much Frinch as a dago, but that 
didn’t worry Dinny. Well, I tell ye phwat he done. 
The day before he was to start instructing the kids, 
he goes to the Y. M. C. A. and takes his furst lissen 
in French. The next day he tached phwat he’d 
learned to the kids, and no wan was iver the wiser. 
The last I heard of him he were studying Frinch 
astronomy, be jaggers.” 

It is related of Pat that one of the first questions 
asked of him by the foreman was whether he could 
guy a pole. 

“Begorry,’ Pat replied, “I’ve often guyed a 
Dootchman, but niver worked wid anny of thim 
Poles.” 

One morning recently, after a heavy rainstorm, 
several linemen were pressed into service to assist 
in clearing trouble. Pat Rooney was one of the num- 
ber, and it was his first experience as a troubleman. 

The wire chief delegated Pat on a case of a swing- 
ing ground, which trouble Pat found readily enough, 
and, walking proudly into the office where the tele- 
phone was located, he opened the bell box, looked 
over the apparatus very knowingly and blew into the 
transmitter as ‘experts’ are wont to do. “Yer telli- 
fone’s all right now, sur,” he remarked to the sub- 
scriber, who had been watching his every move. 

“What was wrong?” asked the subscriber. 

“High insulation resistance,’ responded Pat 
promptly. 

“T don’t know what that is,” said the subscriber, 
suspiciously. 

“Sartinly ye don’t,” said Pat with a look of super- 
iority, “but if ye were a tellifone linesman ye’d un- 
derstand it. Good day to ye, sur.” 

“Just wait a minute,” shouted the subscriber, who 
had taken down the telephone receiver. “What is 
this scraping noise on the line? Here, listen for 
yourself.” 

Pat took the receiver, listened very intently for 
a few moments and, handing it back, replied: 

“Don’t bother yer head about that nise, me good 
man. It’s only sparrows picking on the wire.” 

“But it is much louder at times than it is now,” 
persisted the subscriber. 

“Will, them’s pigeons,” argued Pat, without bat- 
ting an eyelid. “Sure, sur, ye ought to be thankful 
ye ain’t out Wist, where the aegles——” 

But the subscriber had fled into the next office — 
American Telephone Journal. : 


> 
Got All the Graft. 


The inspector of police was before the Commis- 
sioner. 

“Ts there graft in your precinct?” demanded 
the superior. 

“I think not,” responded the inspector. “My im- 
pression is that I got it all.” 

It was at this juncture that the axe fell—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

————@___-_—_ 
There are times when words fail a man—but if 


he has a wife it doesn’t matter much.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


———_@—__—_—_ 
Our shoe department is complete with all new 


‘styles, and union made. Price moderate. Summer- 


field & Haines, 1089-1091 Market Street. * 


LABOR CLARION. 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


FORMERLY Examiner BLoe. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus........ $2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash........ 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1906............ 38,531,917.28 


A. . ; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
Cashier; George Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, 
Goodfellow & Eells, General 


Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte,. Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. 
W. Van Bergen, BE. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 
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a g TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 


Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Highteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 

W. _F. Peters, 3040 Mission street. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th street. 

Jussaitiss & Kainen, 923 Buchanan street. 

Joe Foss, 2977 Mission street. 

Martin Bros., Market street. 

H. Cunningham, 2665 Mission & 1906 Fillmore Sts. 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


UNION HATTERS 


909 FILLMORE 909 


‘PANAMA HATS $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 


The $5.00 Grade are Going Fast 
Come In on These 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


CHAS, F. LEEGE, Pres. W. A. FREDERICK. Vice-Pres, 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres, HENRY BRUNNER, Vice-Pres, 
B, G. TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager 
FRED F. OUER; FRED V. VOLLMER, Asst. Cashiers 
FRANK 5S. JACOTT. Trust Officer 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal, 


ASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Banners, Badges, Parade Flags 
and Sashes, Regalia, But- 
tons, Souvenirs, Etc. 


391 JESSIE STREET, AT FIFTH 


Opposite U. S. Mint, San Francisco 
PHONE TEMPORARY 1966 
WE PRINT THE “LABOR CLARION” 


_ Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had it 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, : 


BOSTON, MAS». 


